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—n has well said that it is a poor Will which does not name : 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneliciaries. $2 
Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- . 
tude prompt you to provide assistance for one or more of those institu- he 
tions which are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. , 
Long after you have departed from this world your charity and M 
generosity will be making possible magnificent achievements for His 2 
Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful memory by the zealous and } 
needy missionaries whom you have helped. . 
Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remembered when ; 
the hour comes for you to leave all that you possess. gf. 
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May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of those who | 


are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this definite provision be em- 


hodied in your last Will: | 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
lion organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
nt Saat PE, (s ) Dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out 
of the residue of my estate. 
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Fr. William Westhoven, C.P. 





e You woutpn’t like Bombs for Lunch, would you? 
Neither our missionaries nor the Chinese find them very 


pleasant. But with the battle-line pushing farther into 
Hunan, air alarms and air raids have become a reality. 


Fr. WittiAM WestHoven, C.P., who reports the Jap- 


anese attack on his Mission city of Chihkiang, was 
born in Liberty Center, Ohio. His fourteen years in 
China have been strenuous. Our readers will recall 
many of his articles in which he has written, in a light 
vein, of hardships and dangers. His recent terrifying 
experience and that of the Sisters of St. Joseph is one 
which we hope will not be repeated. 


® T HE story of Chenki’s disaster, Sunshine Brings the 
Bombers, is told by Fr. JAMes Lampert, C.P. Miles 
away, at another Mission, he heard the drone of the 
raiders’ planes and the explosion of their death-dealing 
missiles. While he found Fr. Flavian Mullins, C.P., 
unharmed, he had the sad duty of sending out word 
of the latter’s death not long afterwards. 


THE Last few years our readers have been enjoying 
the fine fiction of DouGLtas Newron, well-known Brit- 
Though many activities are engaging his 
e has not forgotten us. This month, for a 
spirited adventure, he brings us down into The Valley 
of Memorial Things. 


ish author. 
attention, h 








Douglas Newton 


Donald J. Ranney, S.J. 


@ SOME TIME or other you may have to do business 
with Uncle Sam’s Claim Adjuster. Even if you don't 
you will be interested in reading Marie O’DeEa’s article 
about Congressman Ambrose Kennedy and about the 
position itself. Miss O’Dea has been doing a good deal 
of research work, so we shall doubtless hear more from 
her soon. 


eye New York and San Francisco with their World 
Fairs imagine they have a monopoly on advertising. 
they are mistaken. Out of the deep West comes an 
inspiring announcement—Kansas Catholic Youth Comes 
of Age. There is no denying it, DoNALD J. Ranney, S.].. 
really has a tale to tell. These young people of whom 
he writes are surprisingly effective in their Catholic 
activities. 

The author is a Clevelander, though he has wan- 
dered to distant lands with his family that always 
wanted to travel to the farthest horizons. His A.B. i 
from John Carroll University, his M.A. from Loyola— 
Chicago. He joined the Jesuits in 1930. 


© HAvine SMASHED into the money problem in our 
last issue, LAWRENCE Lucey informs us now that Taxes 
Do Strange Things. Anyone who has labored through 
an income tax form will agree with him. But he has 
some new angles on a worrisome and perennial subject. 











EDITORIAL 


SEVEN SAIL FUR CHINA 


yee a line along China’s blockaded coast to Indo- 
China, double back north, trace a trail through 
mountainous Kweichow Province and follow sharp east 
to Hunan. By this devious and dangerous route will 
four Passionist Fathers travel next month to reach our 
Missions. Veterans—they are returning to their posts 
with an eagerness which less courageous souls do not 
understand. In Japan they will bid good-bye for a time 
to three young Fathers who are to study the language 
in old Peiping. 

Except for our Mission Department each month, we 
have written little about conditions in China. The 
astounding total of casualties to date, the dogged re- 
sistance of the Chinese, the penetrating progress of 
Nippon’s efficient war machine, the present politically 
inspired outbursts against Westerners in treaty ports— 
all have been told by the daily press. But even the 
experts have ceased to prophesy about the duration 
and final outcome of this bloody, stupid conflict. The 
Soviet distraction, Japan’s financial strain, another 
international crisis—any of a number of possible situa- 
tions may bring the war to a close. 

Meantime sorrow is piled on sorrow and suffering 
added to suffering on so colossal a scale that we can 
scarcely picture the agony of China’s millions. We have 
been given some hint of it in the letters which have 
come from Hunan. With the actual battle-line now 
only a little over a hundred miles away, the increase 
of refugees in our district is overwhelming. Dazed and 
homeless, great masses of natives are moving westward 
from their ruined towns and cities into our district. 
They are without money, without food, without medi- 
cal aid. To meet this unavoidable emergency the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries, the Sisters of St. Joseph and the 
Sisters of Charity are spending themselves in relief 
work. Thanks to the help which many of our readers 
have sent, new refugee camps are being established to 
care for some of these desperate people. 


Ke MONTHS air raid alarms, sounding day and night, 
have kept both missionaries and Chinese in a state 
of nervous tension. Shops and homes are abandoned, 
sleep lost, schooling interrupted as all scatter to the 
hills to avoid the threatening planes. 

You will read in this issue “Bombs for Lunch” and 
“Sunshine Brings the Bombers”—eye-witness accounts 
of disaster which came from the air to two of our cities. 








Between the lines of these brief reports you will see 
tragedy, suffering and fear. You will also sense the 
courage, the zeal and the charity of our American 
priests and Sisters. 

Into this sector of strife and sorrow, into this land of 
misery and suffering will go our departing mission- 
aries. They know the work in which they will share. 
Clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, tending the 
sick—above all, instructing those who through these 
charities have come to know and love the Church. 

Neither decline nor stagnation mark the present 
period in the foreign missions, On the contrary, it 
is a time of fruitful and extraordinary activity. Funds 
are needed for fulfilling urgent Christian duties. An 
American doctor is needed for the rapidly expanding 
medical work. More catechists are needed for the teach- 
ing of prospective converts. Prayers are needed, that 
in this time of bitterness the Chinese may turn to our 
Divine Lord. 7 


— among some Catholics there is still wonder and 
surprise that Americans should leave their home- 
land so willingly to run the risks and face the hard- 
ships of laboring in a war-ridden country. We are so 
accustomed to comforts and conveniences here and to 
the measuring of life on the scales of material progress, 
that we need frequent reminders of the supernatural. 

These priests who face the troubled East are models 
to all of us of great faith. They believe that there is 
nothing more necessary, nothing more compelling in 
this life than to make Christ Crucified known to men. 
They rejoice that they have been commissioned to 
carry out His command of bringing the glad tidings of 
redemption to those who live in darkness. Remember 
them and, in your common bond of faith, help them as 
you can. 

These are men of that spiritual calibre which has 
supplied apostles and martyrs through nineteen cen- 
turies of Catholic missionary achievement. We salute 
them with the most sincere esteem, and we add our 
prayers to theirs for God’s blessing on these, His new 
laborers, in the fields afar. 


Fath: Map haa Magus f 
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THE Senate Foreign Relations Committee dealt a 
severe blow to the Administration’s foreign policy 
when it decided against consideration by the Senate 
of revision of the Neutrality 





American Act. Much to the chagrin of 
Foreign President Roosevelt and Sec- 
Policy retary of State Hull, the 


clause of that Act is still in 
force which requires the President, on the outbreak 
of a foreign war, to embargo the export of arms, muni- 
tions or other implements of war to the belligerents. 

Those who would have Congress lift the embargo 
argue that such a course would insure peace because 
if the aggressor nations knew that American resources 
would be available to their intended victims they 
would be deterred from starting a war. In other words, 
if Germany and Italy knew that Britain and France 
could obtain arms and ammunition here in the United 
States in case of war they would be so frightened by 
the prospect that they would be deterred from any 
contemplated aggression. 

Such an argument completely ignores the facts of 
the situation. American production of arms and am- 
munition is so small as to be insufficient for our own 
needs. If we were to enter a war tomorrow we would 
have to depend on foreign countries for our supplies 
of war materials. It would be a year or two before we 
could hope to turn out arms and ammunition in any- 
thing like the quantities needed in modern warfare. 
Neither Hitler nor Mussolini would lose a moment’s 
sleep over the thought that Britain and France could 
purchase arms and ammunition in the United States. 
What might disturb them is the fact that Britain and 
France could and still can get necessary raw materials 
here—but then perhaps even that isn’t causing them 
any insomnia, as the war prophets all tell us that Hitler 
and Mussolini plan to finish off their enemies in a 
month or two, long before they could take advantage 
of their access to raw materials here in America. 

The policy advocated by the Administration has 
nothing to do with neutrality. Quite the contrary. Its 
partiality is patent. It pre-judges the coming conflict 
and lines up the United States on one side. It divides 
European nations into sheep and goats—not by reason 
of their relations with us, which is our only concern— 
but by reason of their relations with one another. 
Furthermore, if the proponents of a policy of assistance 
to the “Democracies” are so certain that the measures 
they propose would insure peace, then why do they 
not advocate an out-and-out military alliance with 
Great Britain, France and Russia? That would make 
certain doubly sure. 
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THE refusal of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to bring the proposed neutrality legislation to the con- 
sideration of the Senate was in reality a vote of non- 

confidence in the foreign 


Rebuke policy of the Administra- 
to the tion, for the Administration 
Administration had thrown the full weight 


of its power and influence 
in favor of lifting the embargo and increasing the 
discretionary powers of the President. 

The Administration has evidently taken the rebuke 
in this light because at the time of writing these lines 
it is making it quite plain that it does not intend to 
give up the fight to put its ideas into effect. The whole 
neutrality issue will probably be brought to the people 
in the 1940 elections. 

Proponents of the view maintained by the President 
and his Secretary of State were quick to raise the cry 
of partisan politics as the Republican members of the 
Committee all voted against consideration of the pro- 
posed legislation. But such an accusation works both 
ways. Perhaps the eleven Democrats who voted for it 
were as animated by partisan politics as the five Re- 
publicans who voted against it. 

A better explanation, it appears to us, would be that 
the Committee vote represents a fear that the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy is one of unneutrality, rather than 
of neutrality. There is considerable doubt concerning 
the presidential thesis that the United States can pre- 
vent war in Europe by throwing the weight of its mili- 
tary and economic resources on the side of the “De- 
mocracies” against the “Dictatorships.” There is a 
growing conviction that any such course of action 
would be, to all intents and purposes, an alliance be- 
fore the conflict, an unnecessary and dangerous entan- 
glement in foreign affairs. 

This fear exists not only in Congress but in the 
country at large. Some of it is undoubtedly a reaction 
to the President’s apparent desire to take an active 
part in the game of European politics, as evidenced by 
his famous “quarantine” speech at Chicago in 1937, 
by some of his alarmist statements implying the imme- 
diate danger of war, and by his openly championing 
one side in the dispute in Europe while condemning 
the other side as aggressors. 

We Americans should bear constantly in mind that 
there is a vast difference between our natural sympa- 
thies as individuals and our foreign policy as a nation. 
We may dislike the bellicose policies and utterances of 
Hitler and Mussolini, but they are not aimed at us 
and, as far as we as a nation are concerned, they are 
no affair of ours. 
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August, 1939 


pIvVIDED but battling labor front has leaped into 
greater prominence by its fight against abandonment 
of the prevailing wage principle for W.P.A. workers. 
On this point, at least, the 
A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. are 
standing shoulder to, shoul- 
der. The President declares, 
“You cannot strike against 
the Government.” ‘To which Mr.-Muirray of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trade Council replied: “You can- 
not force any American workingman to work at his 
job if, for any reason, he decides that he is unwilling to 
do so.” 

On labor’s side there is the fear that the rejection by 
Congress of the prevailing wage on Government proj- 
ects will encourage the breakdown of the hard-won 
union wage standards in private employment. Those 
supporting the Congressional action observe that it is 
not a matter of forcing Americans to work, but a pro- 
vision made—at expense to taxpayers—of something for 
the unemployed to do. It is pointed out further that the 
change in legislation is not directed at cutting pay, but 
at increasing the hours of work for such pay. Some 
officials are lamenting the loss, by strike or by release, 
of expert labor. Others are satisfied that a turnover is 
in progress to take off direct relief many who have been 
waiting for jobs. The nation looks on, wondering how 
far the new outbreak of dissatisfaction will spread. 

At this writing political leaders are warily marking 
time. They do not care to commit themselves, for they 
have not yet figured out whether this flare-up will be 
quenched or whether it will become a conflagration in 
which many political careers will be consumed. They 
naturally feel alarmed when the open challenge is flung 
at them by labor, “We’ll take care of the opposition 
next election at the polls.” 

There will be an extensive sounding out by legisla- 
tors, when they return home, of public opinion in 
regard to the whole situation of the P.W.A. and W.P.A. 
On these findings may rest the attitude of the next 
Congress towards these projects. How far the working- 
men have the backing of their fellow-citizens, what 
pressure can be exercised by the unions, how favorably 
or unfavorably the situation affects the Administration’s 
whole relief policy will be determining factors. 


Unions Fight 
Wage Change 


HILE THE vital principle of union wage may be at 
stake, we believe that other no less fundamental issues 
are being overlooked. Both P.W.A. and W.P.A. were 
instituted to meet emer- 
gencies. Business reports, 
both private and govern- 
mental, indicate that these 
emergencies have become 
chronic. The Federal Government, apparently, intends 
to go on and on and on engaging in a great many 
activities and projects which were formerly in the hands 
of private enterprise. In fact there seems to be great glee 
on the part of high Government officials in the anticipa- 
tion of spending us back into prosperity. 

As long as we persist in calling ourselves a democracy 
we should realize that we are not distant ,and disin- 
terested observers in either labor’s battles or in the 
governmental policies out of which this far-reaching dis- 
pute has arisen. If we nurse the illusion that our Fed- 


Larger Economic 
Issues Involved 
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eral budget grows on Washington’s cherry trees or is 
mined at the foot of the Lincoln Memorial, Congress 
and the Federal Government will continue to central- 
ize activities, to curtail State functions, and to spend 
on a grand scale. 

There are times when great good is obtained by 
central organization and. direction. But much that is 
temporarily sacrificed both in power and financially is 
in danger of being lost forever. Tax money that passes 
from the individual States to Washington goes through 
a thinning-out process because of an additional large 
overhead. This is forgotten by those who are clamoring 
for Congressmen to bring back to their districts as much 
money as possible. If, out of this present problem, there 
comes an honest recognition of these facts, we shall 
approach closer to the solution of our larger social and 
economic difficulties. 


or twelve hundred years Palestine has been an over- 
whelmingly Arab country. In 1915 because of a British 
promise of independence, the Arabs revolted against 

their co-religionists, the 

Jews and Arabs Turks, and fought against 
in them on the side of the Al- 
lies. In 1917, by the Balfour 
Declaration, the British 
pledged their support toward the establishment of a 
national home for the Jews in Palestine. As a result 
of that Declaiation immigration into Palestine has in- 
creased the jewish population from 40,000 to 400,000. 
Jewish wealth has been poured into the country and 
the new settlers have bought up the best parts of the 
land. The Arabs, feeling that their country is being 
taken from them by an alien and hostile people, have 
been carrying on a guerilla warfare which has made 
it evident to all impartial observers that the present 
situation there is absolutely untenable. 

The British have made several efforts to cut the 
Gordian knot of Arab-Jewish relations. The latest is 
the White Paper on Palestine. In this Paper the British 
Government declares: “It is not part of their policy 
that Palestine should become a Jewish State. They 
would indeed regard it as contrary to their obligations 
to the Arabs under the Mandate, as well as to the 
assurances which have been given to the Arab people 
in the past, that the Arab population of Palestine 
should be made the subjects of a Jewish State against 
their will.” 

During the next five years Jewish immigration into 
Palestine will be limited to 75,000. An Arab-Jewish 
State is to be established in which the Arabs will be 
predominant, as the Jews will be limited to a third 
of the population. 


Palestine 


HE net result of the British attempt to solve the diff- 
culties in Palestine is that neither side is satisfied. 
Both Jews and Arabs reject the White Paper and 
declare themselves betrayed. 
In order to keep peace in 
the country, the British will 
have to continue their con- 
trol of Palestine and to 
maintain an army there. This will not be an altogether 
unwelcome hardship, as Palestine is in a position of 
great strategic value near the Suez Canal and offers 


A Solution 
Badly Needed 
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an overland route to Iraq and the East. In fact, it 
looks as if it were another successful application of 
the old principle divide et impera, which England has 
often used so well. 

We Americans hear very little of the Arab side to 
the quarrel in Palestine, but we do hear a great deal 
about the Jewish side. American Jews have been ex- 
tremely active in their efforts to enlist the aid of the 
State Department in Washington to bring pressure to 
bear on Britain to modify the White Paper on Pales- 
tine in favor of the Jews. They have attempted to 
enlist Catholic support in this undertaking—in some 
cases successfully. Sympathy for the Jews should not 
blind us Catholics to the fact that the Jews have less 
right to Palestine than the Indians have to Manhattan. 
Catholics should remember too that their fellow Cath- 
olics of Palestine have sided with the Arabs in resisting 
what can only be termed a Jewish invasion. 

But while we reject completely Jewish aspirations 
to possess Palestine, we must recognize the fact that 
there are nearly a half million Jews there at present. 
They cannot be dispossessed and added to the number 
of Jewish refugees who are roaming the world in search 
f a home. Some solution for this situation and for the 
distress of the persecuted Jews of other nations must 
be found. No Christian worthy of the name can be in- 
different to the awful plight in which these people find 
themselves in many countries which consider them- 
selves not only highly civilized, but even Christian. 


AT THE TIME of writing British-Soviet negotiations for 
a pact continue to drag on after several months of 
earnest endeavor on the part of the British to bring 
them to a successful conclu- 
sion. The Reds are either 
holding out in order to ob- 
tain the best possible bar- 
gain from the British, or else 
they really do not want a pact at all and are deliberately 
throwing obstacles in the way in order to prevent it. 

The ways of Soviet diplomacy are devious. The Reds 
probably have more than one purpose in mind in delay- 
ing the conclusion of a pact with Britain. As Mr. Doug- 
las Woodruff wrote in THe Sign: “What the Soviet 
wishes above all to see is the overthrow of M. Daladier 
in France and Mr. Chamberlain in Britain. It wants to 
see them succeeded by Popular Front Governments 
warmly friendly to the Soviet and not treating with the 
Russians with obvious reluctance. It does not want to 
see the present Governments in the West further forti- 
fied by too easy diplomatic successes, and it is plainly 
using the negotiations to suggest to public opinion that 
the present Governments are bad custodians of the 
national interests.” The Reds have never gotten over 
their bitter resentment of the failure of the Popular 
Front Governments in France and Spain. They feel that 
now, if ever, is the time to recoup their losses. 

The Weekly Review quotes an interesting report 
from “a usually reliable foreign source.” In the opinion 
of this informant the guaranteeing of the Baltic States 
will be made a condition of the proposed alliance. If 
the western powers agree to give this guarantee and the 
agreement is signed, a Communist rising will be pro- 
voked in Latvia and Estonia under the pretext of help- 
ing “the workers” of these countries in their struggle 


Continued Soviet 
Maneuvering 
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against the capitalist governments. Both these republics 
will be occupied by the Red Army, and the establish. 
ment of the Soviet regime formally declared. After. 
wards, both republics will “voluntarily” join the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics as composite units. It 
is expected in Moscow that Germany would accept this 
accomplished fact on condition that the Soviet Govern. 
ment would give to her a solemn undertaking not to 
interfere in a conflict with the western powers. Secret 
negotiations between Germans and the Soviets are said 
to be going on now. 

It is difficult to say what Stalin has in mind, but we 
can be sure that it is nothing good. 


N PLACING so much reliance on a pact with Soviet 
Russia, the present rulers of Britain are repeating the 
error their predecessors made with regard to Czarist 
Russia in 1914. How badly 
Soviet Russia the Russians let them down 
No Hel in the World War is a 
oO Zelp matter of history. In spite of 
a great deal of talk, and 
especially of figures, to the contrary, the U.S.S.R. would 
be of little value in a war of attack on Germany’s east- 
ern front. The morale of both the army and the people 
at large is extremely low due to the purges which have 
resulted in thousands of deaths—including the flower of 
the Soviet army and navy. How long Stalin would be 
able to continue his ferocious dictatorship in a time of 
strife and turmoil is very doubtful. The great Soviet 
Army would be practically immobile due to an almost 
complete lack of transportation facilities. Add to this 
insufficient and defective mechanical equipment, lack 
of replacements, an almost unbelievable lack of me- 
chanics and engineers, and one gets a sorry picture 
indeed of the much-vaunted Red Army in which Eng- 
land seems at present to place so much confidence. 

But even if the Red Army were all that Commissar 
Voroshilov claims it to be, and suppose at the same time 
that the U.S.S.R. were bound by pact to come to the 
aid of Britain and France, it would still be the height of 
folly to place any reliance on such an ally. In spite of all 
the sham and hypocrisy with which it is concealed, the 
U.S.S.R. is directed both in its domestic and foreign 
policy by Marxian concepts. According to these con- 
cepts Britain and France are capitalistic and imperial- 
istic autocracies, doomed to destruction equally with 
Germany and Italy in the forthcoming struggle. They 
are by their very nature enemies of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship and as such are vowed to destruction. For 
some years it has been contrary to Soviet policy to pro- 
claim this doctrine openly, but it is still adhered to by 
the rulers of Red Russia. Nothing could suit their pur- 
poses better than the outbreak of the great Imperialist 
war which they believe will be the first step toward the 
inauguration of a general Communist era. 

Writing in the Petit Journal, M. Léon Boussard gives 
a much-needed word of warning to the English: “If we 
were to say, ‘We know, we Frenchmen, what Com- 
munism is, and you—you do not know; we have seventy- 
five Stalinists in Parliament, people who wish to make 
of France what the Soviets tried to make of Spain;’ they 
would reflect, before handing over to M. Stalin, the 
bloodiest and the most autocratic of all the Czars, the 
charge of deciding war or peace.” 
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In the Broadway satire on the 
Roosevelt regime, I’d Rather Be 
Right, starring George M. Cohan, 
there was a scene in which the ro- 
mantic marital notions of a young 
couple were stymied by dry-as-dust 
taxes. The young man had been 
promised a new job by his boss when 
he opened a new branch to his busi- 
ness. The young man, as do most 
young men when they are able finan- 
cially, proposed to his best girl and 
built castles in the air with the 
money he would receive in his new 
job. 

The best girl accepted his pro- 
posal and sat back to wait for the 
new branch and the new job and the 
raise in pay. But the new branch 
did not open, the dreamy young man 
did not get his raise, and the wed- 
ding bells did not chime. 

Hearing of this tragedy from the 
lips of the blighted young couple, 
President Roosevelt, acted by George 
M. Cohan, put the matter squarely 
up to the young man’s boss. The 
President asked why the boss did not 
open the new branch so that the 
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young man could get a raise and the 
boy and girl could live happily ever 
after. 

At first the boss tried to commit 
treason and maim all at once on the 
person of the President for daring 
to ask such a question. After being 
forcibly restrained the boss told the 
President why he would not open 
the new branch. With the aid of a 
string of balloons, one for each tax, 
the boss demonstrated to the Presi- 
dent the why and wherefore of his 
not opening the new branch. 

The first balloon was punctured 
for the money the boss must pay to 
President Roosevelt’s government as 
a corporation income tax. ‘Then each 
balloon on the string popped when 
the boss mentioned the excess profits 
tax, the undistributed profits tax, 
personal income tax, capital gains 
tax, social security taxes, workmen’s 
compensation tax, real estate tax, 
personal property tax, license tax, 
franchise tax, sales tax; finally, the 
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By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


SO LRANGE 


THINGS 


last balloon was popped while the 
boss said to President Roosevelt: 

“And finally, thank God, I die. But 
just in case I have anything left, Mr. 
Roosevelt, the inheritance tax. And 
that’s why I’m not opening the new 
place, Mr. Roosevelt.” 

Now it is not the opinion of this 
writer that taxes are the worst enemy 
Cupid has, for the authors of this 
play undoubtedly were making use 
of their literary license and exagger- 
ating a bit so that their point would 
prick deeply into the flesh of the 
audience. It is the contention of this 
writer that there is more to taxation 
than the mere collection of revenue. 
When a government collects its rev- 
enue it leaves a trail behind it, 
dotted with peculiar incidents, some 
intended and others unintended. 

While I listened to the lawyers’ 
arguments in the exquisite new Su- 
preme Court building, one side 
favoring and the other opposing the 
right of a State to tax the salary 
income of Federal employees, it 
never occurred to me or the attorneys 
that this case would lead many peo- 
ple to change their home address. 
Nor did any of the penetrating ques- 
tions asked by the seven justices take 
this change of residence into consid- 
eration. (Chief Justice Hughes was 
absent due to illness and retired Jus- 
tice Brandeis’ successor had not been 
appointed at this time). But the 
morning after the decision, authoriz- 
ing the States to tax the salary of 
Federal employees, the papers carried 
an item saying that the District of 
Columbia would soon have many 
new “citizens.” 

About half the residents of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are employed by the 
Federal government. Many of them 
came to the capital city from some 
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one of the 48 States. As a citizen of 
Washington is unable to vote, many 
of these Federal employees retained 
their former address as their resi- 
dence so that they could cast a ballot 
on election day. Now that their State 
is permitted to collect an income tax 
from them, this residence will cost 
them a certain percentage of their 
salary each year. As the District of 
Columbia does not have an income 
tax, it is now cheaper for these dual 
address people to give up their for- 
mer State residence, become “citi- 
zens” of Washington, and save the 
State income tax. 

Another headline told of Hitler’s 
annexation of what remained of 
Czechoslovakia. Because America 
trade treaty with Czecho- 
slovakia, by which our tariff on 
shoes, glassware and other articles 
was lowered, and because America 
did not have a trade treaty with 
Germany, this tax reduction was 
abolished when Czechoslovakia _be- 
came part of Germany. An addi- 
tional penalty tax of 25 per cent was 
then added to the regular tariff. 

As a consequence there was great 
joy in the shoe factories of Massa- 
chusetts. It was estimated that shoe 
production would increase here from 
6 to 13 per cent now that Czech 
shoes would be kept out of the Amer- 
ican market by a prohibitive tariff. 
A plan was announced for bringing 
expert Czech glass workers to this 
country to supervise American work- 
men in the manufacture of beads 
and other glass jewelry. Some 75,000 
new jobs would be available in the 
glass, shoe, leather glove, textile and 
other industries as a result of the 
raising of the tax on goods made in 
Czechoslovakia and imported into 
this country. 

At the time the trade treaty law 
was enacted in 1934 it was never 
dreamed that the lower tariff author- 
ized by this law would be repealed 
by Hitler’s invasion of Czech terri- 
tory. Nor did the Congress realize 
that Hitler by indirectly raising the 
tariff on Czech goods would employ 
some 75,000 new workers in America. 

Taxes, I tell you, do peculiar 
things. 

Take the social security tax, which 
the President agreed to freeze at 
somewhere near its present level in- 
stead of increasing it by 50 per cent 
in 1940 as required by the original 
law. An acquaintance of mine em- 
ployed a negro in her business. 


had a 


When the social security tax went 
into effect she paid him his wage 
and then asked that he return one 
per cent of it so that she might send 
it to the government. The negro was 
a follower of Father Divine, who 
does not believe in insurance. Be- 
cause of the strange belief of this 
cult, the negro employee felt & 
would be wrong for him to pay an 
insurance premium to the govern- 
ment. Rather than pay the social 
security tax the negro quit his job. 

Douglas Corrigan’s “wrong way” 
flight to Ireland in an air jallopy was 
traceable to the social security tax. 
The young flier had persistently re- 
fused to sign the government form 
demanded from him so that his 
name and record might be filed at 
the Social Security Board’s office. For 
persistently refusing to fill out this 
form, Corrigan’s employer became 
annoyed and in his anger fired the 
young daredevil. Probably Corrigan 
would have flown to Ireland anyway, 
but the social security tax gave him 
the leisure time to make this jaunt. 

The Treasury Department has 
been worrying of late about a pretty 
problem deposited in its lap by the 
income tax. It is not the short-chang- 
ing of the government that annoys 
the Treasury, but over-payments. In 
recent years many taxpayers have 
sent more 
money to the 
Treasury on 
the 15th of 
March than 
they owed. 
After a year or 
two the Treas- 
ury either vol- 
untarily or at 
the demand of 
















the taxpayer, returns the over-pay- 
ment with 6 per cent interest. 
There have been so many over- 
payments in recent years that the 
Treasury has become suspicious. It 
has surmised that some taxpayers 
deliberately pay more than the re- 
quired amount. These generous tax- 
payers after a year or two get their 
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money back with 6 per cent interest, 
The Treasury believes that these 
“generous” souls are unable to find 
an investment as safe as the United 
States Government that will yield 6 
per cent interest so they invest in 
the government. 

Before investing any money at 6 
per cent by overpaying your income 
tax, bear in mind the three-year lim- 
itation placed on disputed income 
tax returns. If you do not protest 
your oOver-payment within three 
years after it is made, your claim is 
outlawed by the lapse of time. 

Taxes, you see, can be made a gilt- 
edged investment yielding 6 per cent 
interest. Please do not tell the Treas- 
ury I let you in on this. 

Consider the solution of the sur- 
plus farm commodities problem that 
Senator Chan Gurney of South 
Dakota presented to the Congress. 
Senator Gurney said that one of the 
reasons why corn and other agricul- 
tural commodities were being pro- 
duced in quantities greatly exceeding 
the demand, and resulting in sur- 
pluses that lower the price for these 
commodities, was the use of gasoline- 
driven autos, trucks and tractors on 
the farm. Formerly a horse, mule or 
ox did the work now being accom- 
plished by gasoline-driven machines. 
Before the machine age, corn and 
oats and hay were the fuel fed 
to power animals. With machines, 
gasoline has replaced corn, oats, 
and hay and left a surplus of 
these crops that deflates market 
prices paid to the farmer. 

To make use of the 
surplus corn, barley, 
wheat, potatoes and fruits, 
Senator Gurney proposes 
that they be fermented 
into power alcohol. Ten 
per cent of this power 
alcohol would then 
be blended with go 
per cent gasoline 
and used as a mo- 
tor fuel. The Sen- 
ator showed that 
in England, France, 
Germany and a 
total of 23 foreign countries, motor 
fuel contains a certain percentage of 
alcohol made from farm crops. In 
some nations motor fuel contains as 
much as 35 per cent alcohol. A blend 
of gasoline and alcohol produces a 
motor fuel superior to straight gas- 
oline. 

Because it would cost a little more 
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han a cent per gallon fora blend 
of gas and alcohol, than it costs for 
sraight gasoline, the Senator pro- 

s to overcome this cost handicap 
by exempting the blended fuel from 
the Federal gas tax. Presently gas is 
taxed at the rate of one cent per gal- 
lon by the Federal government. The 
Senator suggested that this tax be 
continued on straight gasoline but 
removed from the alcohol blend. He 
further asked that the State taxes, 
ranging from three to nine cents per 
gallon, be lowered for blended fuel 
as Nebraska is now doing. 


the bottom of a solution to the 
fam problem, a Gordian knot that 
has defied the efforts of two Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Acts, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and a 
long string of other government 
farm agencies. 

Many multi-millionaires have 
threatened to stuff their gold into 
their old kit bag and leave the coun- 
tty for England or preferably some 
Treasure Island where no taxes are 
levied. Others have moved from 
States like New York to Florida 
where the tax rates are less harsh 
on the wealthy. Industries have 
moved from one country into an- 
other to avoid the tariff imposed on 
imported goods. Many of the large 
automobile concerns in America now 
have factories in Canada, Ireland 
and other European countries in 
order to avoid having to pay the 
tariff on their cars. 

When Mayor La Guardia pro- 
posed a city tax on stocks and bonds 
sold on the exchange of New York 
City, another tax on top of the Fed- 
eral and State levies already in force, 
the brokers sent a committee over 
to Newark to arrange for suitable 
quarters to house their exchanges. 
This threat to move across the river 
and out of the State forced the 
Mayor to discard his proposed tax. 

In late years many industries have 
left New England and the east and 
opened plants in the south. In addi- 
tion to the promise of cheaper labor, 
these industries were lured to Dixie 
because of the tax exemptions of- 
fered them by the Southern States. 
Louisiana in 1937 added $47,000,000 
worth of new industries to her State 
because, as the governor of this State 
said, it exempted the real estate 
used by these concerns from taxation 
for ten years and promised business 


H": we find a tax exemption at 








that no legislative mauling or bur- 
densome taxes would be inflicted 
on it. 

Mississippi baited its hook with 
more juicy morsels than those of- 
fered by Louisiana. Here, under a 
plan called “Balance Agriculture 
with Industry,” the towns are build- 
ing factories with the taxpayers’ 
money, leasing them to a business 
for a dollar per year, not imposing 
any taxes on these plants, and then 
looking the other way when the em- 
ployees are paid from four to six 
dollars per week. 

The use of the tax weapon to 
stimulate business is an old story in 
the United States, for the protective 
tariff, employed to build up domestic 
concerns and keep out foreign goods, 
has been in force since the dawn of 
the republic. It was once the main 
bone of contention between the 
Democratic donkey and the Repub- 
lican elephant. 

Some years back the Federal gov- 
ernment tried to abolish child labor 
by taxing concerns employing chil- 


dren ten per cent of their profits. ° 


This tax, later declared unconstitu- 
tional, would have made it unprofit- 
able for a company to hire children. 
Heavy State and Federal liquor taxes 
have curtailed the consumption of 
alcohol and make for a more sober 
citizenry. 

Some historians such as Charles 
Beard, have tried to read an eco- 
nomic motive into the framing of 
the Constitution of the United 
States. Had these historians looked 
upon the Revolution and the Con- 
stitution as the by-products of taxes, 
they would have been on firmer 
ground. To be sure, the United 
States of today is not entirely the 
result of taxes, but, I insist, taxes 
had a lot to do with it. 

One of the main causes of the 
revolt against England was the stamp 
and tea taxes. Samuel Adams and a 
band of patriots, in protest against 
the English tax on tea, painted their 
faces, costumed as Indians, and 
spilled tea into the Boston harbor. 
The slogan “taxation without rep- 
resentation” was coined and the 
Revolution commenced. 

After winning the Revolution the 
thirteen colonies became free and 
independent nations with the sov- 
ereign right to tax imports and ex- 
ports. Chaos followed. The colonies 
without sea ports had to pay tribute 
to those with direct access to Eng- 





land or the West Indies from where 
most of the States imported food 
and clothing. These tariff wars led 
to a meeting at George Washington’s 
home at Mount Vernon between 
delegates of Maryland and Virginia. 
A tariff treaty resulted between these 
two States and another conference 
with more colonies represented was 
proposed for the following year. At 
this second meeting, the Annapolis 
Convention, a third meeting for the 
next year was planned. This third 
conference, the Constitutional Con- 
vention, produced a document by 
which the abused power of taxing 
imports was taken from the States 
and delegated to the new central 
government. 

It would be nearsighted to at- 
tribute the Revolution solely to the 
taxes imposed by England, and the 
Constitution to the tariff walls of 
the thirteen colonies. But taxes, 
coupled with other factors, produced 
the United States of today. 

Weaved into the many threads 
that led to the Civil War was the 
tariff. The South called a tariff law 
the “tariff of abominations.” Many 
years before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, South Carolina attempted to 
destroy this tariff by refusing to pay 
the duty to the customs men at her 
ports. We would call this a “tax 
strike” today. 


i kw Southern hate for the tariff 
is alive and vigorous. Not a ses- 
sion of Congress passes in which a 
Southern Senator or Representative 
fails to tell the legislators that South- 
ern cotton must be sold at the low 
world price while Southern pur- 
chases of machinery and _ factory 
products are bought at the high 
American price in a market pro- 
tected by the tariff. The benefit pay- 
ments made to the farmer are 
granted on the theory that this com- 
pensates him for selling at the world 
price while he must buy at the high 
protective tariff price. 

The power to tax, Chief Justice 
Marshall said, is the power to de- 
stroy. Destruction has occurred in 
the wake of taxes but there is more 
to this power than that. From the 
time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the signing of the Con- 
stitution, through the Civil War, and 
down to the present depression, the 
tax trail is studded with historic 


happenings. 
Taxes do strange things. 
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pendous efforts to arm themselves to 
the teeth and it broke down com- 
pletely with the Anschluss. The sup- 
porters of rearmament called atten- 
tion to this patent fact and brought 
the accusation that the pacifists were 
not sincere, that they were composed 
of corrupt politicians who hoped to 
convert the vast sums allocated to 
the national defense to their own 

oses and of Communists who 
actually desired the ruin of France 
asa preparation for the revolution. 
And then in September came the 
Grechoslovakian crisis and with it a 
very curious phenomenon. The paci- 
fists. who had urged disarmament 
and had made the most impassioned 
pleas for peace at any price, sud- 
denly. turned about face and de- 
manded a direct defiance of Ger- 
many that could only have precipi- 
tated war. For about a week the 
isue hung in the balance and the 
whole nation held its breath. When 
the crisis was past something had 
happened in the minds of 
Frenchmen; the death-bed 











conversion had taken place. 

The fear of death very 
justly has a sobering effect 
upon us all and it was quite 
literally the fear of death, 
the death of hundreds of 
thousands of young French- 
men, the corporate death 
of the nation, that sobered 
France. It was the general 
feeling that this trial had 
come upon them for their 
sins, that it was a warning, 
that it was high time to 
repent. All the old abuses, 
all the political corruption, 
all the general laxity and 
complaisance in the face of 
crying evils took on new 
proportions in the national 
conscience. It became evi- 
dent that such things could 
not be continued if France 
was to survive. There was 
a growing determination 
that they must end, and 
this determination was not 
confined to any party, 
group or class, but in- 
cluded rich and poor, the 
city man and the peasant, 
even great capitalists and 
many proletarians who had 
hitherto called themselves 
Communists. 

The result has been as- 
tonishing. Already the gov- 


ernment is taking heed of the voice 
of an aroused people with its new 
note of command and menace and 
is trimming its sails accordingly. But 
the task of rooting out corruption 
and treason is a labor of Hercules, 
for the resistance of the beneficiaries 
of the old, entrenched evils is des- 
perate and grows more so every time 
they are obliged to beat a retreat. 

The directions which the offensive 
of this unmistakably moral impulse 
takes are so various as to bewilder 
those who have not followed them 
step by step and become familiar 
with the situation in which they 
have developed, but they are con- 
sistent and the effect already pro- 
duced is so marked that even the 
enemies of France have noted it. 
Recently the Paris correspondent of 
a Berlin paper wrote that he had 
just returned from a tour through 
France and observed that the people 
everywhere had gained a self-pos- 
session lacking last September. No 
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more than then, he said in effect, 
did they desire war but, though they 
recognized its possibility, even its 
probability, there was no longer a 
note of panic in their reaction to it. 

This fact, which is patent to any 
observer, is sufficiently significant 
when we consider that now more 
than ever the French realize the dan- 
gers that war involves, not least of 
which is the danger of a Communist 
insurrection at home when the armies 
are on the frontiers facing the en- 
emy. On this count France is in even 
more deadly peril than was Spain 
in 1936 for the Spanish army was not 
engaged with the foreigner and was 
free, such of it as was not under 
Red command, to meet the internal 
rising without fear of invasion. But 
there are compensating facts in 
France's favor: with the example of 
Spain before them the French are 
on the qui vive and already Com- 
munist influence is very much on 
the wane both among the workers 
and in_ political circles. 

Nevertheless the possibil- 
ity of Communist revolu- 
tion is still a danger to be 
reckoned with and one of 
the chief purposes of the 
French ‘Nationalists’ is 
the destruction of such 
power as the Communists 
still retain. 

How, the French ask 
themselves, did Commu- 
nism ever gain the power 
that it wields over the gov- 
ernment of France? The 
only answer appears to be 
—the weakness of the re- 
gime. Now it is at this 
point that American sym- 
pathies are most likely to 
be alienated from the whole 
“Nationalist’”” movement 
which is the visible expres- 
sion of the moral regen- 
eration of which I speak, 
so a word of explanation 
seems necessary. 

The government of 
France at the present mo- 
ment is a dictatorship, a 
dictatorship arrived at by 
entirely legal means it is 
true, and with a very un- 
dictatorial dictator, a dicta- 
torship, moreover, intended 
to be temporary but al- 
ready exhibiting signs of 
prolonging itself indefinite- 
ly. It is being seriously 
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considered at present whether the 
safety of the country does not re- 
quire the postponement of the elec- 
tions due in 1940 and the proroguing 
of Parliament for two years—which 
means, of course, that M. Daladier 
will add to his executive function 
that of the legislature for that period. 


H™ far the Catholic revival has 
prepared the way for the re- 
generation is difficult to say, but I 
think it undeniable that it has done 
something of the sort. We must not, 
however, confuse the two things; 
they are not identical nor is one the 
direct cause of the other. If we ac- 
cept the picture of contemporary 
France given above it is sufficiently 
clear that patriotism is the main- 
spring of this sudden tightening of 
the national moral fibre. 

But patriotism is not a peculiarly 
Christian virtue though Christianity 
has certainly elevated and _ purified 
its expression as it has that of all the 
common human virtues, and it is 
evident that patriotism alone, in face 
of the appalling peril to their coun- 
try, would have caused, even in a 
pagan France, a moral regeneration 
of some kind. That primitive virtue, 
always strong among the French, 
has been powerfully stimulated by 
the abrupt realization of all that 
threatened national existence and 
today is sweeping the country from 
end to end and from top to bottom. 
The Catholic revival, on the con- 
trary, is a comparatively slow move- 
ment, a growth for which we shall 
have to wait years before we gather 
its full fruits. 

Yet the two are vitally connected 
and it is tenable that without the 
latter the former would have been 
impossible. However this may be, it 
is certain that the Catholic revival 
and the sudden blaze of patriotism 
are showing a tendency to approach 
and influence one another to their 
mutual advantage. A few examples 
(they could be multiplied indefinite- 
ly) will illustrate this. 

For a hundred and fifty years leg- 
islation in France has been directed 
against Christian marriage and the 
family, and for the same period the 
birth rate has been steadily falling. 
The attitude of the people to such 
laws may be described as (a) en- 
thusiastic support on the part of 
non-Catholics and (b)_ indifference 
on the part of the professedly Cath- 
olic body. Suddenly today this has 


been more than reversed and there 
has begun a nation-wide campaign 
to restore the birth rate. 

The initial motive of this move- 
ment is undoubtedly patriotism: how 
can France hope to face her possible 
enemies, a Germany and an Italy 
whose populations are increasing by 
leaps and bounds, when her own is 
actually beginning to diminish? This, 
I say, is the original motive, but 
what is the result? The result is the 
recognition of the fact that this anti- 
Christian legislation is evil from 
every point of view and an ardent 
support (by no means confined to 
Catholics) of the unceasing war of 
the Church for the exaltation of 
Christian marriage and the family 
and against abortion and every form 
of birth control. 

On the other hand there is no 
doubt that the Catholic revival is 
largely determining the form in 
which this newly awakened patri- 
otism is expressing itself. For ex- 
ample: since 1908 there has been an 
attempt to turn the second fort- 
night of May, in which occurs the 
feast of St. Joan, into a_ national 
celebration at least comparable to 
the fourteenth of July. At first the 
public authorities strove vigorously 
to check it, forbidding public pro- 
cessions and even the laying of 
flowers before the Saint’s statue in 
the open air. Reluctantly the au- 
thorities have been obliged to with- 
draw little by little from so foolish 
a purpose, but this year they exe- 
cuted a complete volle face. 

This year there took place in 
Paris a gigantic parade in honor of 
St. Joan (whom the ex-Communist 
Jacques Doriot has called the “saint 
of public security”) of more than 
two hundred thousand votaries and 
led by a large detachment of troops 
detailed by the government and re- 
viewed by the Premier himself. It 
was witnessed by an innumerable 
crowd who displayed the most in- 
tense enthusiasm. 

It would oblige me to overstep the 
space at my command even to indi- 
cate the many directions in which 
this great moral movement is mak- 
ing its effects felt in France. I have 
suggested certain aspects of its in- 
fluence in the realms of politics and 
religion, but it has been similarly 
operative in all the departments of 
the corporate life and even in the 
private life of individual citizens. 
Wherever it appears we may recog- 
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nize it by one dominant character. 
istic, namely, that it always marks q 
return to the ideas, the standards, 
the customs that are traditional jn 
France and upon which the virtue, 
the strength, the unity and _ pros. 
perity of that great nation depended 
in the past. 

In the realm of economic activity, 
for example, it has given an added 
impulse to the attempt to restore 
the old occupational corporations 
which, acknowledging the commu. 
nity of interests between employer 
and employed, is removing the cause 
of those labor troubles that have 
impoverished modern society and 
have led straight to Communism. In 
education, in art and letters, the 
story is the same; everywhere we 
note the return to a sound tradition, 

The student of contemporary 
movements in Europe will quickly 
recognize the close relationship that 
these developments in France bear 
to what has recently occurred in 
Spain and Portugal and he will see 
too that, if carried to the same hap- 
py conclusion, they will constitute 
yet another powerful guarantee of 
peace. We have seen many evils re- 
cently—Communism, which denies 
the validity of patriotism and seeks 
to destroy the nation, and Fascism 
which exaggerates these things, good 
in themselves, to the point where 
they constitute a threat to their 
neighbors, 

We want neither of these ex- 
tremes. Christian tradition informed 
by the teaching Church always pre- 
sents to us the true via media, for 
the Church by her definition of each 
virtue establishes a just hierarchy, 
a true order of all the virtues and 
limits the action of each to its proper 
sphere. The nationalism that we de- 
sire rests on a true conception of the 
nation, the definition of the Church, 
the instinct of Christian tradition, 
which neither denies patriotism nor 
exalts it at the expense of the other 
virtues. 





HE fact that patriotism is the 

mainspring of this regenera- 
tion and the further fact that it calls 
itself “Nationalist” need not dis- 
quiet us, then, since it moves step by 
step with a return to the Church 
and tradition. Such a_ nationalism, 
finding its true place in the order 
of the virtues, is no threat to any 
one but a sure gauge of peace since 
it creates men of good will. 
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Ox E September morning he rang 
my doorbell; a lean, freckled youth 
in a suit of blue serge and a cap of 
violent plaid. Through the open 
door, he said, “Mow your lawn for 
four bits, perfesser.” 

Such language irks me. 
bits?” I repeated, frowning. 

His face lit up with a big friendly 
smile. “Two bits,” he said. 

He mowed the lawn, clattering 
back and forth under my study win- 
dow. Soon the clattering ceased and 
I heard my _ housekeeper’s voice. 
“Never mind the blarney, young 
man.” 

I closed the window, but presently 
she came in to me. Miss Nora Burns, 
stout and gray and undefeated at 
sixty. Sighing, I laid down my pen. 
The furnace, it seemed, needed 
cleaning. “Nora,” I protested, ‘“‘when 
I'm working, you are not to disturb 
me.” 

“My own words,” she agreed. “Just 
what I told him. And so,” she con- 
cluded strangely, “he’s gone for his 
suitcase.” 

I removed my glasses. “Who has 
gone for what suitcase?” 

“The young man that was mowing 
the lawn,” Nora told me blandly. 
“I thought maybe he could have the 
room in the attic for tending the 
furnace. John Riley, his name is— 
from Slagville. A smart lad, too. 
He'll go far, that one.” 

“But not, it would appear, this 
winter,” I answered. And readjust- 
ing my glasses, “Well, thank you for 
telling me, Nora. One likes to know 
who’s in the attic.” 

Nora’s smile was serene. “You'll 
like him,” she said, and retired, clos- 
ing the door very gently. 

I did like John Riley. He was a 
friendly and confiding young man. 
Mornings he would wait on the 
porch to walk to the campus with 
me, to tell me about himself, and 
all the Rileys. His father who 
worked in his mother 
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the mines; 


who had saved for his education; 
a younger sister who was leaving 
school to get married. He did not 
approve of his sister’s choice. A 
youth named Crandall; a harmless 
young man, I gathered, but not “up 
and coming” enough for a Riley. 

He, himself, had come to college 
to learn to be an orator, he said, and 
a statesman. Dear me! Some mis- 
guided person had given the lad a 
book of world-famous orations. 

Mr. Riley had, of course, more 
immediate ambitions. He intended 
to play football, and to win the 
freshman oratorical contest. To the 
first ambition he devoted his after- 
noons; to the second, alas, his nights. 
Trying to sleep, I would hear him 
above me, a loud, earnest voice 
through the ceiling. “Friends, Ro- 
mans, Countrymen—I come to bury 
Caesar ...” In my attic, if you please. 

He did win his numerals that 
fall, and the season over, moved 
across to the Sigma Chi house to 
wait on table for his room and 
board. 

“It will be all right about the fur- 
nace,” he told me, leaving. He had 
a friend who needed a room. Riley, 
I was to learn, always had friends 
who needed rooms. This one was a 
sophomore, and a football man, too; 
a huge silent youth named Ole Swen- 
son. Nora didn’t like him very well. 

I was one of the judges that winter 
of the freshman oratorical contest. 
And of Riley’s performance. Wild 
gestures, and a loud, earnest voice. 
“Friends, Romans, Countrymen—I 
come to bury Caesar.” He didn’t do 
it. He got stage fright and sat down, 
while Bruce Corning won the prize 
with ease and a prep school drawl. 
From the first, honors came easily to 
Corning. A tall, gracious lad, who 
looked like the senator’s grandson 
he was. 

John Riley was a sophomore when 
I talked with him again—one rainy 
November day. I had been to the 
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Student Store, and finding it closed, 
was turning away, when he came 
pedalling along on a bicycle, and see- 
ing me, stopped short, one foot on 
the walk, his chest out under a new 
varsity sweater. 

“What's the matter, prof? Store 
closed?” 

“As usual,” I said. “And I did 
want tobacco.” 

“What do you smoke?” he said 
cheerfully. “I'll get you some.” 

“Anything mild. But you're going 
to a class,” I protested. 

His bullet head sleek with the 
rain, he grinned at me. “Only an 
English class,” he said, and pedalled 
away through the puddles. 

When he came back, he sat in my 
office and talked, giving me the news 
of the Rileys. His sister had married 
the improvident young suitor, Mr. 
Crandall; his father was working two 
days a week. He, himself, he assured 
me, was doing very well. B grades 
and Varsity quarterback, and out for 
the University oratoricals. He’d win 
this time, he told me. 


CHANGED the subject, and thanking 
him for doing my errand, spoke 
of the Student Store, an activity of 
the Interfraternity Council, operated 
occasionally and theoretically for the 
benefit of the athletic fund. A disil- 
lusioning experiment, that store. “It 
should be closed,” I said. 

Riley’s gray eyes were thoughtful. 
“Or kept open for a change,” he an- 
swered; and rising to leave, grin- 
ning, “And I sure could use that 
change.” 

What he had meant by that feeble 
pun, I learned somewhat later from 
Nora, whom he stopped in occasion- 
ally to see. Riley’s young sister and 
her husband, Nora informed me, 
were in town, and more or less on 
his hands. John was looking for work 
for his brother-in-law, Ted Crandall, 
and working nights, himself, as a 
clerk in the Paxton Drug Store. 
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“They're like that, those Rileys,” 
Nora concluded vaguely and gloom- 
ily, and I opened the morning paper. 

Bruce Corning’s name caught my 
eye. He had won the University ora- 
torical contest. And John? Yes, he 
was there, listed among the contes- 
tants. John Edward Riley: “Antony’s 
Speech from Julius Caesar,” I could 
hear in my mind that loud, earnest 
voice. “I come to bury Caesar, not 
to praise him.” Poor lad, dragging 
that corpse from contest to contest. 

It was February when I went to 
the Corning mansion to chaperon a 
dance in celebration of 
Bruce’s birthday. 

\t dinner, down the long table, 
among the faces in the candlelight, I 
saw Rilcy’s freckles. Beside me, Mrs. 
Corning’s voice flowed on and on. 
Mussolini; drinking on the campus; 
and the new poets. She wished they 
wouldn't. The Corning pearls rose 
and fell on the swell and ebb of her 
plaints; and from time to time I 
murmured politely, wondering how 
Riley came to be here. 

\s if sensing my scrutiny, he 
looked up the table, and catching 
my attention, gave me a cautious 
wink. “How am I doing?” he asked 
with silent lips. 

Beside me, Mrs. Corning’s voice 
changed. “And who is that young 
man?” she asked. 

“One John Edward Riley,” I told 
her, “from Slagville.” 

Mrs. Corning smiled. “Bruce is so 
she said. 

“Very shrewd of him,” I said, and 
gave my attention to the salad. 

In the drawing-room later, Mrs. 
Corning retired with a headache, 
leaving me on an empire sofa, watch- 
ing the dancing in lonely state, until 
Riley came over and: sat down beside 
me, 

“A swell party, prof.” 

“Very pleasant,” I said. 

Beside mine, Riley’s feet were 
tapping happily. 

“Do you find time,” I asked dryly, 
“for these social affairs?” 

“Now and then,” he said cheer- 
fully, and proudly. “I’m my own 
boss, you know. I’m running the 
Student Store.” I dare say I looked 
surprised. He nodded. “Riggs fixed 
it for me.” 

Riggs 


dinne 


democratic,” 


was our football coach. 


“Very nice of Riggs,” I said. 

John grinned at that. “Smart of 
him, too, prof. I had to agree to 
split the profits with the athletic 


fund, and employ only student help. 
Varsity lads Riggs sends over to me.” 
His voice was exultant above the 
music, “I’m sitting pretty, prof—on 
top of the world.” 

“A precarious perch,” [ warned 
him. 

He didn’t hear me. The dance was 
ending and he was off for a partner. 


ORA was acquainted with the 

Corning maids, and thus, by 
proxy, as it were, kept an eye and 
an ear in the big house on the hill. 
She said to me gloomily one morn- 
ing, “That Bruce Corning is a 
smooth one, if you ask me.” 

“I didn’t ask you, Nora,” I said re- 
provingly, “nor do I indulge in 
gossip.” 

“No,” she answered, “but I notice 
you listen.” 

I changed the subject. “By the 
way, Nora,” I said, “what has hap- 
pened to that brother-in-law of John 
Riley’s—Crandall? Has he found em- 
ployment?” 

“If you'll excuse me, sir,” Nora 
said coldly, “I have my work to do.” 
A difficult person. 

June came and Commencement. 
The Cornings sailed to Hawaii, and 
the assorted Rileys moved into a 
three-room cottage behind the cam- 
pus power plant. I saw John once 
that summer, pushing a baby car- 
riage. But he saw me, too, and 
turned down a side street. 

September again. There was great 
excitement about football that fall, 
because our Varsity captain had not 
returned to school. He would be re- 
placed, rumors said, by Bruce Corn- 
ing. But there was talk, too, of Ole 
Swenson, who had tended my fur- 
nace. And of Riley. 

The week end before the season 
opened, Mrs. Corning telephoned 
me. Bruce was taking a few friends 
to the Dude Ranch beyond Deep 
Lake, and would I go with them as 
chaperon? Yes. 

A rainy week end. A long evening 
before the fire, rain drumming on 
the roof. I suggested a checker tour- 
nament, but no one seemed anxious 
to play, and the talk turned to foot- 
ball. 

Willie Nash started it, sitting on 
his spine on the lounge. Willie was 
one of our English majors, a plump 
youth, devoted to Proust, and the 
Cornings. 

“Well, Bruce,” he said, “who’s 
going to be football captain?” 
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Feet wide on the hearth, a grace. 
ful figure in boots and riding pants, 
Bruce shrugged and smiled, “Ask 
Riley,” he said. 

There was a turning of heads to. 
ward Riley, cross-legged on the floor 
by himself. Willie said to him now, 
“Are you out for it, Riley?” 

Riley said briefly, “No.” 

“Decent of you, Riley,” Bruce said 
lightly. 

Riley didn’t answer that. 

Willie explained, smiling, to me. 
“You see, prof, Riley’s got four votes, 
fellows that work for him over at the 
store. With Riley’s support Corning 
can’t lose.” 

The room was quiet for a moment. 
“Ole Swenson’s running,” Riley said 
gently. 

Willie Nash chuckled. “The big 
Swede? Center? What did lie ever 
do?” 

“He stays put,” Riley answered. 
“If he didn’t, Bruce and I in the 
backfield would never get started.” 
There was a note of apology in 
Riley’s voice. “The captaincy would 
be a break for Ole. He’s a senior, 
you know, and he’s out for a high 
school coaching job. Bruce and_ I 
will be around next year.” 

Willie Nash’s voice was somehow 
unpleasant. “Are you for Bruce, 
Riley, or aren’t you?” 

Riley said nothing. The others 
were listening, waiting. I felt a bit 
sorry for Riley, and found myself 
wondering if the party had been 
planned for this moment. There 
was a sense of strain in the room, 
a very uncomfortable silence. 

Willie Nash would have his an- 
swer. “I’m calling you, Riley,” he 
said. “Put your cards on the table.” 

Riley did. “All right,” he said 
quietly. “The big Swede’s going to 
be captain.” 

Bruce Corning flushed, but he 
kept his smile. “Thanks, pal,” he 
said easily, and turned to the radio. 

In the morning we returned to 
town, and on Monday the letter 
men met and elected Ole Swenson 
captain. 

A night or two after that, going 
home late from the library, I stopped 
in at the store and found John there 
with an older student, unknown to 
me, a frail-looking, nervous young 
man. John did not introduce us. 

While John drew me a cup of 
coffee, I expressed the hope that no 
ill feeling would result from the elec- 
tion. Corning was not used to disap- 
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intments coming his way. 

John reassured me. “Bruce 
is all right,” he said. “After 

it was over, he shook hands 
with Swenson.” 

“And with you?” 

John grinned. “I wasn't 
near him.” 

Well, there was nothing to 
gain by discussing it. “Nora 
tells me,” I said, “that you 
have a young nephew.” 

John beamed. “John Riley 
Crandall,” he said. “And he 
looks like me.” 

“And the baby’s father?” I 
asked. “He’s found work, I 
hope?” 

“Yes,” John said, and 
changed the subject. “Say, 
I'm out for debating, 
prof,” he said. “If I come 
over some night, will you 
hear me?” 

“I’m sure I will,” I said. 
And I did. His voice was 
louder than ever. 

Swenson’s team did but 
fairly well that fall. There P 
were rumors of dissension 
among the players. Corn- 
ing and some of the frat 
men resented the group who 
worked at the Student Store. 
At the season’s end, beside me 
at dinner one night, Coach 
Riggs told me that he had de- 
cided to put off until spring 
the election of next year’s cap- 
tain. During the winter, Riggs 
said, the ill feeling born of 
the last election would burn 
out. 

“I hope so,” I said. But in 
the spring, I thought, Riley 
will still have the store, and 
presumably the votes of the 
boys who work with him. 

Bruce Corning thought of 
that, too. 

In December, President 
Titus sent for me, to show me 
a petition from some stu- 
dents desiring a student gov- 
ernment. Willie Nash and 
Corning headed the list of 
petitioners. “A sound idea,” 
Dr. Titus said. “These boys and girls 
are our future citizens. Take care of 
it, please, Dr. Thorne.” Such is the 
executive mind. 

Willie Nash brought me his pro- 
posed constitution, and we agreed on 
a date for the student election. I gave 
it all very little attention, until on 
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His face lit up with a big friendly smile. “Two bits,” he said 


the evening before election, Nora, “and his Willie Nash! And the two 
serving dinner, gave me also food for of them planning to get John Riley 
thought. Having been to the movies, drunk.” 

with Delia, the Corning cook, she What next? I put down my fork. 
described in detail the picture she “That is nonsense, Nora. Utter non- 
had not enjoyed because the blond _ sense.” 

hero resembled Bruce Corning. Nora sniffed. “Then Delia was 
“That Bruce,” she said bitterly, lying, because she told me herself 
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that the other night Bruce and 
Willie Nash were at her icebox. Beer 
and crackers, as big as you please, 
and crumbs all over her kitchen. 
Talking very loud, they were, and 
she coming in from Sodality. Willie 
Nash was telling Bruce that after 
some election or other, they’d take 
Riley out and get him drunk. ‘We'll 
pour the old hemlock into him,’ says 
Nash, ‘and he'll wake up outside that 
store of his.’ ’’ Nora’s eyes and her 
voice were troubled. “What kind of 
a drink, now, would a hemlock be?” 

“Hemlock?” I said. “I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

Nora sighed. “The things them 
students drink.” 

Hemlock? But, of course, I did 
know. Hemlock was the poison the 
\thenians gave to Socrates. 

It was very pleasant in my study 
that night, with the fire burning 
briskly, and the wind blowing snow 
against my windows. Somehow I 
couldn't read; I kept thinking of 
Corning and Nash, and of John 
Riley drinking hemlock to wake out- 
side the store. Something I was try- 
ing to remember. Then it came to 
me. That proposed constitution; the 
duties of the student president. “He 
shall supervise all student activities 
for the purpose of raising monies for 
the athletic fund.” But, of course, 
that meant the Student Store. That 
was the hemlock for Riley. Very 
clever. But Socrates, it occurred to 
me, had taught the young men of 
Athens by asking questions. And re- 
luctantly I closed my book and went 
into the hall for my coat and hat. 

[ got my feet wet crossing the 
campus, and found John behind his 
counter administering to two loud 
sophomores. He was looking tired, 
but his smile was unchanged. 

“A cup of Java on the house, pro- 
ressor? 

“Yes, please,” I said. And when 
the sophomores had noised out, 
“Have you been doing anything, 
John Riley, for which you might be 
removed from control of this store?” 

He was wiping the counter. “Not 
a thing,” he said, his eyes on the 
counter. “The books are O. K. toa 
dime.” 

For a long time I’ve been dealing 
with boys. I said gently, “Don’t lie 
to me, John.” 

He looked up then, guilt in his 
eyes, and defiance. “There’s just one 
thing,” he said. “I’ve got Ted, my 
sister’s husband, working here.” 


“Your brother-in-law? But you 
agreed, did you not, to employ only 
students?” 

He smiled sheepishly. “He is a 
student, kind of. He’s taking book- 
keeping from the correspondence de- 
partment.” 

I did not smile. “That's a mere 
evasion, Riley. You may lose the 
store for it. You deserve to.” 

His lean young face was sullen. 
“They were broke,” he said, “and Sis 
is a kid. She’s only eighteen.” 

“The age of your sister,” I said 
curtly, “has nothing to do with it. 
Who knows about this?” 

“Just the fellows who work here,” 
he said. “They're O. K.” 

“Then Corning may know?” 

“He may,” he admitted. “Why?” 

“I’m asking the questions,” I said 
severely. “Could it be,” I went on, 
“that Corning wants you out of the 
store, and out of power, before he 
runs again for the football cap- 
taincy? Could that be what’s behind 
this student government project?” 

Riley was silent a moment, think- 
ing. Then smiling a little, he said, 
“Thanks, prof. I guess I'd better get 
busy.” 

“You'd better run for president,” 
I told him. 

He shook his head. “Too late. 
Corning’s been working for weeks. 
And he added with a rueful grin, 
“They've got me this time, prof. I've 
been telling my friends to vote for 
him, too.” 

“Then you can do nothing,” I 
said. 

“Yes, I can,” he said thoughtfully. 
And smiling confidently, “I can 
make them a speech.” His eyes were 
shining with that thought. “I’m get- 
ing good at it,” he said. 

Poor lad. Those whom the gods 
destroy, they first make mad. I left 
him alone. 


HE day of the meeting came, the 

hour, the moment. A thousand 
future citizens thronging into the 
auditorium; an uproar of voices, a 
slamming of chair seats, a shuffling 
of feet. Adjusting my glasses, I 
rapped for order. A buzzing and 
turning of heads as Bruce Corning 
lounged in, tall and lithe in his 
Varsity sweater, a glamorous youth 
passing down the aisle, returning 
hellos, putting a friendly hand on 
shoulders, smiling to smiles. I didn’t 
see Riley, though I looked for him 
in the sea of faces. 
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“Are you ready now,” I asked 
loudly, “to vote on this charter foy 
the student government?” 

A thousand voices said, “Yes.”’ 

“How many have read it?” I asked, 

A dozen hands lifted. Future cit. 
izens! Yes, indeed. 

“Then listen,” I said, and read 
the charter. And clearly and slowly, 
“The president shall have responsi- 
ble charge of student activities.” | 
removed my glasses, and remarked, 
“In other words, and particularly, 
the Student Store.” 

That caused an uproar. Whistles, 
catcalls, stamping of feet, and grow- 
ing applause. From the balcony came 
Ole Swenson’s bull roar. “What 
about Riley?” 

I pounded for order, and rec- 


ognized Bruce Corning. He stood,:: 


and they quieted to hear him. “My. 
Chairman,” he said, clearly and slow- 
ly, “I have one statement to make.” 
An eloquent voice, bell-clear and 
convincing. “If this Constitution be 
accepted, and if I be elected presi- 
dent, I give the students of Paxton 
my word of honor that John Riley 
will keep the store—” He paused 
dramatically. “Provided only that he 
has kept, and will keep, the agree- 
ment he made when the store was 
entrusted to him.” 

Ole Swenson, 
cheering. 

Corning lifted a hand to still it, 
stood there tall and triumphant, his 
eyes and his smile holding the crowd. 
A smart lad, Corning; a statesman in 
the making. “If Riley is here,” he 
said, “he will tell you, I’m sure, that 
he has kept, and will keep, that 
agreement.” 

There was a moment of whisper- 
ing and craning of necks, calls for 
Riley, cries of “Speech, speech!” 

Riley was trapped and silent. 

With a gesture of triumph, Corn- 
ing said easily, “Since Riley has no 
objections, I move the charter be ac- 
cepted.” 

Nash seconded his motion. It was 
something new, and no dues to pay. 
Eight hundred young citizens voted 
the charter in. And there was the 
hemlock poured for Riley's. drinking. 

Nash, plump and smiling, nomi- 
nated Bruce Corning. Twenty voices 
seconded that. And Nash moved the 
nominations be closed. Very neat. 
Corning and Nash would be con- 
gressmen yet. 

But John Riley was on his. feet. 
He wanted to be an orator. Well, 


himself, led the 
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August, 1939 


here was his chance, to protest, at 
least, as the steamroller went over 
him. 

They quieted to hear Riley. He 
drew a deep breath and _ began, 
“Friends, Paxtonians, Fellow Coun- 
wymen—" He made a traffic officer’s 
gesture, gulped, and went on in a 
joud earnest voice. “I came here to 
support Corning, not to praise my- 
self.” Poor lad. He was burying 
Caesar again—and himself. His right 
am signalled go, and his voice 
obeyed. “The evil that men do gets 
out, the good is oft—is oft—” There 
were titterings now and growing 
laughter. Riley gulped and started 
again. “The good is oft—is oft—" A 
stamping of feet in the balcony now, 
laughter growing louder. If he'd 
only sit down. 

But he didn’t. Neither orator nor 
quitter, his head up, he faced the 
laughter, faced it down. And sud- 
denly his voice was his own, quiet 
and clear. “If you elect Corning,” 
he said, “I’m out of luck. I agreed to 


employ only students, and I didn’t. - 


I'm not apologizing,” he said almost 
fiercely, “I’m telling you. My kid 
sister’s husband was out of work. Six 
months out of work.” No laughter 
now. Puzzled silence, and eight hun- 
dred eyes on his white, hard face. 
His quiet voice. “He wasn’t a stu- 
dent, but I gave him a job.” Head 
up, he looked at his peers and defied 
them. “And I'd do it again,” he said, 
and sat down. 

Breaking the silence, Ole Swen- 
son’s bull roar. “Nominate Riley,” 
he said. 

In the clamor I heard no second- 
ing voice, nor could have. I pounded 
the gavel, and called, “Are you ready 
to vote?” 

A thundering, “Yes!” 

“Those voting for Bruce Corning 
will remain seated; those for John 
Riley, now rise.” 

Nine hundred students got up. I 
took off my glasses and wiped them. 

Amid wild and continued ap- 
plause I called John to the platform. 
He stumbled across the stage to me, 
dazed with his victory. I gave him 
the gavel and he looked around for 
something to hit. with it. Retiring 
through the wings, I heard him. A 
loud happy voice—“Friends, Paxton- 
ians, Countrymen—” 


That was ten, twelve years ago, 
and he’s still no orator. And still put- 
ting people to work. Governor Riley. 

















August The Fifteenth 
By CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


Long years before the angel came to earth 
To tell her she would give God human birth. 
Now comes again this golden news to say: 
“Hail, full of grace, it is your natal day.” 


EY 


So Would | Live 
By EDITH TATUM 


Deep shadows fill the valley like a pool. 

The dusk creeps in, the day-warmed air grows cool. 
The mountains stand aloof with lifted crest 

Where flames the after-glow from out the west. 
Those quiet peaks are first to greet the sun 

And last to gleam when day’s gold hours are done. 
So would I live, with spirit winged and high, 
Reflecting beauty where God passes by. 


Enthronement 
By SISTER M. REPARATA, S.S.J. 


Unto the mount He fled, Himself, alone. 

Down there they sought Him,—they would make 
Him king! 

Weigh on His brow a crown, a tawdry thing! 

He would be shrined upon a toppling throne, 

A pittance of earth’s scanty grandeur own, 

Sway fragile scepter over lands and gold 

And clod-bound hearts; then, Life’s brief hours told, 

—A tomb, cold mockery of a glory flown. 


And so, to sheltering heights, Himself, alone, 

He fled, and prayed for them, and loved them still 
Who presently fergot, and gave Him throne 
Instead, of cross-beams, stark upon a hill; 

Left Him;—deemed His royal claims well o'er. 
And dominations tremble evermore. 























The VALLEY of 
MEMORIAL THINGS 


f \ MAN named Laws, whom I did 
not know from Adam, wrote to me 
isking for a meeting, since he was 
back from the East and had 
news of Tony Garstin. I promptly 
wired him to come to my club the 
next day. Naturally I was on fire to 
solve the mystery of my best friend’s 
disappearance thirteen years before, 
and particularly to learn if it really 
had had any connection with the 
amazing story Tony had told me. 

Fourteen years ago Tony Garstin 
had been one of the most promising, 
if also one of the most reckless 
youngsters in the Air Force. Then, 
after a crash in the Shemilyeh Desert 
of Iraq, where he was stationed, he 
had abruptly chucked his commis- 
sion while home on sick leave, gone 
back to the East and vanished. The 
thing was so startling that many 
people wondered if he had received 
injuries in the crash that had af- 
fected his mind. I had often won- 
dered this myself, though on that 
sick leave he had told me, and me 
alone, what he called the true story 
of the crash. 

For one thing, he said, he had not 
crashed in the Shemilyeh Desert. He 
did not, as a matter of fact, know 
where he did crash. That was his 
tragedy. 

Chis thing had happened one day 
when he was flying westward over 
\rabia on some sort of aerial survey. 
He admitted that he was feeling par- 
ticularly high, and that the loom of 
the high hills of the Great Nefud 
before him, tempted him to “go look 
beyond the ranges.” 

It was when he was among the 
hills that he got into trouble. First 
he was sure there must have been 
some magnetic stuff in the rocks, for 
his compass went all blooey. Then 
he struck a line of valleys that were 
taking the full slant of a sand storm, 
and for quite a spell he didn’t know 
whether he was flying north or south 
or upside. down. When he had 


just 


dodged across several saddles to get 
out of the grit, he found that the 





By DOUGLAS NEWTON 


sand had got into a feed pipe. He 
made altitude to look for a landing 
place where he could clean the feed, 
but for a time got nothing but a 
growing sense of cold feet, as he 
realized the gasoline in his tank was 
growing dangerously low. 

Then, just when things seemed 
ugliest, he saw a green and reason- 
ably flat-looking valley locked among 
the hills; he dove for that. 

It was a pretty tight valley, with 
hills that seemed to go sheer down 
for a couple of thousand feet with- 
out visible break, and banking was 
not easy. However, it was that or 
nothing, and Tony managed to make 
it, though he smashed his undercar- 
riage in landing. 

As he came down he was struck 
by something remarkably odd about 
the place. It was, for one thing, 
almost too green for that land of 
arid stone and sand. And it was cul- 
tivated; it had a trimness that re- 
minded him of a European estate. 
. . . In fact, he even saw vineyards 
neatly lined out on sunny ledges of 
the hills, just as you see them on the 
Rhine. That was startling enough, 
but it was only the beginning. The 
valley was dominated by one big 
house that took his breath away. It 
was nothing less, he said, than a 
miniature edition of a royal palace. 


FIND a Versailles or a Schén- 

i brunn in the heart of the Ara- 
bian nowhere was shock enough, but 
there was more to come, As he 
landed on an immensely broad grass 
drive that led straight to the house, 
a score of breeched and bullioned 
footmen came running from the 
house towards him. 

At first he thought he must have 
crashed somehow and this was all 
a mad dream of insensibility, but he 
found the footmen human and 


Illustrated by PAUL GROUT 
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meaty enough. Their liveries wer 
rather ragged and tarnished editions 
of what must have been the fashion, 
say in Napoleon’s time, but the men 
were big hefty Arabs, or rather half 
breeds with a strong Arab strain. 

They weren't pleased to see Tony 
either; gripped him tight and be 
haved like a summary ‘execution, 
One man, in fact, seemed to give 
orders to that effect. 


HIS FELLOW was clad in thos 
8 fpae ricer breeches one asso 
ciates with Georgian bucks, tail coat 
and bright vest to match. He looked 
a man of breeding, and there wasa 
much stronger tinge of Europe about 
his features than those of the others. 
Also he said, to Tony’s surprise, in 
curiously stilted French: 

“It is death for outsiders to find 
our valley. I am sorry.” 

He did not seem in the least sorry, 
just coldly if politely explanatory of 
a local ordinance. And he meant 
what he said, too, if the way the 
flunkeys hustled Tony towards the 
side of the big house meant any- 
thing. 

But before they got the struggling 
airman very far, a girl came out onto 
the big terrace, moved down towards 
them and called to the man, whom 
she named Paul. At first Paul did 
not want to listen to her; his face 
grew black and sour and he tried to 
argue. But it seemed that not only 
had she superior authority, but she 
said she was carrying “great-grand- 
father’s” commands, and at that 
Paul gave in, though still with the 
worst possible grace. 

Tony only half grasped all. this 
because he was dumbfounded by 
the girl. She was, he swore, the most 
miraculous thing he had ever set 
eyes on. Indeed, his description of 
her was so glowing, so ecstatic, that 
all I could ever gather was a sense 
of her delicacy and marvel. She was 
exquisitely built, it seemed, - fragile 
yet perfect. 

She, too, seemed to belong to an- 
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August. 1939 


other world. It was as though some 

erless woman from a distant age, 
a court belle of the Empire period, 
jived again on earth. From Tony’s 
srappy description her dress was 
apparently the sort one sees in the 
ictures of Marie Antoinette. 

The girl having put the man Paul 
in his place, smiled at Tony, and 
that finished him for good. She 
moved towards the house, bidding 
him come with her in the same 
queer, stilted French, and he fol- 
lowed like a man in a dream... 
even then hoping he’d never wake 
from it. 

Still a fragment of his mind did 
remain unbewitched. He did note 
then, and after, that though con- 
structed of stone in Europe’s grand 
manner, there were many evidences 
of decay about the house and ter- 
races, as well as a notable crudeness 
in stone-cutting and building. It was 
as though natives had found dif- 
ficulty with a European design. 

Inside, the house was disillusion- 
ing. Tony had expected to find the 
spindly gilt furniture of the French 
court, but such tables and chairs as 


there were, were of rough, local 
work, while Arab divans and fittings 
prevailed. Yet again the house en- 
gaged his attention less than the per- 
sonality who dominated the 
great-grandfather. 

An amazing creature this, very old 
indeed, about eighty he told Tony 
later, but still with the fire and 
moral force of a great seigneur. The 
girl, whose name turned out to be 
Marie Louisa, and Paul, actually ad- 
dressed him as “Seigneur,” and Tony 
did not need to be told that here 
was a man who had kept that valley 
in the state it who in truth 
ruled all there with an iron hand. 

The old man was calm, alert, ex- 
quisitely polite, yet very aloof. He 
listened to Tony’s account of how he 
had got there like a king hearing a 
foreign ambassador. Tony could not 
tell from his manner whether he was 
angry, pleased or merely indifferent 
at this intrusion of his sanctuary. He 
asked a few questions, however, and 
they were pointed enough though 
such was his aloof politeness that 
Tony did not grasp their significance 
until very much later. 


was, 
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Krom these he learned that Tony 
had flown alone, in a haphazard 
fashion, and had no idea where he 
was. That there was no chance of 
anyone coming after him. That 
there was even less chance of Tony’s 
returning by air—the damage to his 
plane to say nothing of lack of gaso- 
line forbidding it. 

Tony, in fact, had to make it plain 
that he would have to be beholden 
to them in order to get back to his 
Squadron. Yet Tony himself was too 
easily put off by the old man’s saying 
that the way out of the valley was 
so difficult and obscure that it would 
take a little time to find a guide and 
collect water carriers and the rest. It 
was plain that, with his eyes on 
Marie Louisa, Tony did not press. 

Presently with a royal gesture of 
his ancient hand, the old man signi- 
fied that the audience was over, and 
Tony was left in the care of Marie 
Louisa and Paul. . . . Or rather, 
much to his taste, of the former. 
Paul, after a sour word or so, went 
away leaving him with the girl. 

He was in her company for more 
than a week, and his story of what 


He said, in curiously stilted French: “It is death for outsiders to find our valley. I am 
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happened in that week was as con- 
fused and as glowing as only an in- 
fatuated boy could make it. He 
seemed to have spent the entire time 
wandering the strange valley with 
Marie Louisa, seeing its wonders and 
hearing its story. 

Not that he saw or heard much 
outside the beauty of Marie Louisa 
or the clear ring of her laugh. His 
descriptions were tantalizingly vague. 
Che valley, he thought, when I in- 
sisted on dragging plain facts out 
of him, might have been an old 
crater. Sheer steeps ringed it with- 
out a break, save where a mountain 
stream came out in a waterfall, from 
a cave half way up a cliff. He saw 
no definite exit. The place itself was 
a little Eden; green and full of grow- 
ing things, even flowers because of 
the mountain stream. Everything 
was there to sustain and make life 
pleasant. 

He thought that perhaps there 
might have been a hundred souls in 
the valley, men and women, but he 
had been too much occupied with 
Marie Louisa to bother about de- 
tails. He couldn’t bother, even when 
telling me. 

His memory of Marie Louisa’s ex- 
planation of her presence there was 
just as sketchy and vexing. And yet 
it was a story amazing enough to 
startle anyone, outside a lover. 


s FAR as I could gather bits to- 
gether, it seemed that the old 
man, the Seigneur, was Marie Louisa’s 
great-grandfather. His grandfather 
had been a noble of the French 
Court at the time of the Revolution, 
yes, the Robespierre affair, not one 
of the minor episodes that followed. 
He had been a very great and very 
rich nobleman, with estates in the 
South not far from Marseilles. One 
of the die-hards, too, for seeing in 
the “Terror” the final destruction of 
his order, he had fled the country. 
But he had not gone to Italy or Eng- 
land as others did. He saw no esca 
in those countries. He had felt that 
the revolutionary cult must spread 
all over the world, and there’d be 
no hope for men like him anywhere. 
For that reason he had decided 
that the only chance for him and 
his, lay in finding some place right 
outside the known world. Fortunate- 
ly his wealth and place of residence 
had put him in touch with travelers 
and explorers who had crossed the 
Mediterranean to Africa, Syria and 


Arabia. Anyhow someone gave him 
news of this hidden valley, which 
seemed just the right hiding place 
for a doomed people, and by em- 
ploying all the powers of his wealth 
he had escaped to it. 

This nobleman, still under forty, 
together with his wife, the family of 
a cousin, and a number of trusted 
servants, mainly men, had made the 
fabulous journey with certain seeds 
and plants and other portable gear, 
and so had established themselves in 
this place where Nature itself pro- 
vided such formidable barriers be- 
tween themselves and mankind. 

If the story seemed incredible to 
me, Tony believed it absolutely. He 
said one had only to see that unique 
house and valley, and Marie Louisa 
and, above all, the old man, to feel 
the truth of it in one’s bones. There 
was, for instance, no suggestion of 
pose or play-acting in the old man’s 
Grand Seigneurial manner, or the 
ceremonial service he exacted from 
his tattered flunkeys. The Seigneur 
lived like that simply because he had 
been brought up to it and had no 
knowledge of any other style of liv- 
ing. 

The flunkeys had the manner in 
their blood, too. They were the 
descendants of the servants the first 
Seigneur had brought from _ his 
French chateau. Some had had wives 





Marie Louisa 


with them, but most had married 
Arab women on their journey from 
the Mediterranean; indeed, Marie 
Louisa made it plain that, in the 
high and mighty manner of his type, 
the first Seigneur had insisted on 
such marriages in order to secure a 
perpetual supply of menials even in 
the wilds. The prevailing Arab fea- 


THE + SIGN 


tures of these servants were the re. 
sult of intermarriages among them. 
selves. 

Her great-grandfather had been 
born in the valley with two sisters, 
and these had married children of 
the cousin’s family, the few offspring 
of these unions intermarrying again, 
The strain, however, had died out, 
until now the old man, Marie Louisa 
and her cousin Paul alone survived, 
Yet Paul was not a true representa- 
tive of the family, since he was the 
son of a pretty, half-Arab servant 
one of the cousin’s family had mar- 
ried. 

Marie Louisa did not like Paul; 
Tony liked him even less! He was a 
sullen, secretive, darkly sly fellow. 
Yet if he was hard to trust, he was 
easy to disdain, and they paid very 
little attention to him during that 
radiant week. 

And yet with Paul, like Marie 
Louisa, the last of his line in a place 
where there was no other woman of 
his rank to marry, Tony should have 
taken heed. 

Only a man blind with exaltation 
cannot, and so on that day when 
Tony took Marie Louisa into his 
arms and found her kisses answering 
his, he felt no qualms, only a cer- 
tainty of happiness that was going 
on forever. 

The great-grandfather was glad 
about it, too. In fact, there is little 
doubt that the old man had had 
pretty definite intentions about 
Tony from the moment he saw what 
a healthy and handsome specimen of 
good breeding my friend was. For 
eighty years he had watched his race 
dwindling before his wise old eyes, 
until there was none left for his 
darling to marry but this half-breed 
Paul. 


ONY must have seemed heaven- 
gj Bpowt to the Seigneur. In Tony 
he saw a fit mate for Marie Louisa 
and the renewal of his race. He 
welcomed the marriage. He pro- 
posed, as Seigneur and sole Magis- 
trate of the valley, to celebrate it 
with all pomp and practically at 
once. He called in Paul to put the 
matter in hand immediately. 

There was one flaw about it all— 
from Tony’s point of view. The old 
man took it for granted that, in 
wanting to marry Marie Louisa, 
Tony meant to stay in the valley 
forever. Paul, indeed, made a sneer- 
ing reference to this that disturbed 
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August, 1939 
Tony; yet my friend said nothing, 
jetting them assume it was so rather 
than run a double risk—losing Marie 
Louisa and perhaps his own liberty. 
Marie Louisa had already told 
him that the secret of the way into 
and out of the valley had always 
been guarded with extreme care. It 
was handed down through the eldest 
surviving male from generation to 
generation and to nobody else. The 
old man knew it; so did Paul, the 
last male of the line. For this reason 
Tony saw that his chance of getting 
away would be extremely doubtful 
if he raised any sort of objection. On 
the other hand he thought that, once 
he had married Marie Louisa and 
become one of the family, as it were, 
the secret might be handed to him. 


Is FOLLY was that he overlooked 

Paul. Tony admitted that even 
as the old man talked over the 
marriage that night, he caught Paul’s 
glance turning from Marie Louisa 
to fix on him a particularly hateful 
‘look. But it was only momentary, 
and everything seemed so certain 
and happy that he did not bother 
about it. Even when Paul took it 
upon himself to bring up from the 
cellars a bottle of precious old wine 
to round off the celebrations, he 
sensed no evil. He drank from the 
glass Paul handed him, kissed Marie 
Louisa good night, and retired to his 
own bed, treading on air. 

When he next awoke he was in 
the cot of a hospital ship on its way 
from Mesopotamia to England. 

He had been picked up by a scout- 
ing plane on the lookout for him, as 
he staggered across the Shemilyeh 
Desert. It must have been four days 
after the betrothal night; but as he 
was delirious he could not tell any- 
body about that. 

Of what had happened to him 
after he had kissed Marie Louisa 
and gone to bed Tony had not the 
slightest memory. Yet he knew in his 
heart what had happened. To pre- 
vent his marriage with Marie Louisa, 
Paul had drugged his wine and had 
him carried insensible out of the 
valley by the secret way. 

That, then, was the story Tony 
told me as he made his slow recovery 
at my place. .. . That recovery was 
slow because his mind was sick. Day 
and night he was thinking of Marie 
Louisa, missing her, dreaming of her, 
waking shivering from dozes to 
wonder what lies Paul had told her, 


or what had hap- 
pened to her at 
Paul’s hands in that 
far valley of a 
doomed race. It was 
Tony’s state of mind, 
in fact, that half- 
convinced me _ that 
there might be some- 
thing in his story, 
incredible though it 
seemed. 

Of course, I had 
tried to argue with 
him, as well as with 
myself, that the 
whole thing was only 
a queer dream fan- 
tasy of delirium, 
born of some head 
injury received in 
his crash. That did 
seem to me to be the 
only rational solu- 
tion of the thing. . . . 
And yet, could any 
man have been so 
obsessed by a mere 


dream woman as 
Tony Garstin was 
obsessed? 


Marie Louisa had 


become the _ only 
thing in life that 
mattered to him. 


His sole thought was 
to go back and find 
her. All his con- 
valescence was filled 
with his planning to get back to 
Iraq, to search among the hills for 
her. It did not surprise me, then, 
when he resigned his commission, 
bought himself an airplane and com- 
pletely equipped it for exploration 
in Arabia. 

He was quite crazy, I thought, but 
there was no use trying to stop him. 
He must search for that lost dream 
woman or die. 


E COVERED his folly carefully. 

He gave out that work in Iraq 
had given him a zest for exploring 
the hills. He even linked up with 
the Geographical Society and got 
warrants and permits for a new, 
aerial survey. It looked very business- 
like and practical—but behind it was 
just romance. I saw that when, flying 
south, he halted for nearly a month 
at Marseilles. I knew he was hunting 
through records there for trace of 
the family of that first Seigneur. .. . 
In fact, the last telegram I got from 
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Wandering through that green, sun-drenched 

pocket in the mountains, as careless of fate as 

the bright flowers and other wonders that made 
their little world so beautiful 


him proved it. He wired “Have 
traced her family. Her story true. 
Going to tell her so. Au revoir!” But 
what her family was I never knew. 
By the time I read his cable he had 
flown on. He touched at several 
places on the India Air route, made 
a final camp at Basra, flew west one 
day—and was not heard of for thir- 
teen years. 

No wonder, then, I was eager to 
meet this Laws man who had news 
of Tony Garstin. 

Laws proved to be a small, dried- 
up sort of chap. He told me he was 
a geologist and he looked it. He was 
one of those men whose brains be- 
come so rigidly stratified by their 
calling that they see even the love 
affair of Anthony and Cleopatra as 
a mere matter of cosmic drift. 

He turned the finding of Tony 
into a mere matter of geology. He 
would not have found him, he ex- 
plained, had he not heard, while 
grubbing among the hills of the 
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Great Nefud, that somewhere there 
had been a “slip.” 

“From what I have since gathered 
at Basra,” he explained, “his air- 
plane must have made a_ forced 
descent into that valley some thir- 
teen years ago . . . before this ‘slip’ 
happened, and as there was then no 
exit he was imprisoned there.” 

I asked him if he’d found the air- 
or anything else, but he 
.. . hadn’t looked much, it 
seemed, outside his pet strata. 


plane, 
hadn't 


& saw that the “slip” had oc- 
H curred from five to seven years 
before, and that the prevailing wind 
had brought the sand in, covering 
and destroying most of what had 
been on the floor of the valley. He 
had seen nothing of the rich, green 
vegetation of Tony’s description, 
sand-soured and sun- 
scorched tract of rocks. 

He seemed startled when I asked 
him if he’d noted any signs of a big 
house, or cultivation; blinked like 
an owl through his thick glasses and 
muttered: 

“No, no sign of domestic habita- 
tion, primitive or otherwise. And yet, 
some of the ledges did look as if 
they had been man trimmed for agri- 
cultural purposes. .. .” 

“Like the vineyard ledges of the 
Rhine?” I put in. 

“Why, yes,” he blinked. “But, of 
course, that is absurd, yet there were 
other vague traces. A suggestion that 
conifers had once grown there, and 
some bones of domestic animals, like 
.. « But I took it that your 
friend Garstin had shot these down 
with the gun he had... as they ap- 
peared on high ledges, so to 
spe | - 

‘But no big house?” I persisted. 

“I was coming to that,” he said. 
“No sign of a house, but then the 
whole floor of the valley was under 
a deep driftage of sand... . On the 
other hand your friend, Garstin, had 
built himself a sort of hut or lean to, 
high up at one end, where a stream, 
now diverted, had entered through 
the cliff wall, and, it is very strange, 
the stones he used were unmistak- 
ably squared, unmistakably. The 
work was crude but certainly there 
marks resembling those of 
mason’s tools . . . though I found 
tools in or near the hut. 

yes—there were several 


merely a 


sheep. 


were 


no such 


And ah, 


other items that were interesting. 
One was his having made two rooms 


in his hut. Odd that. A solitary man 
would, one argues, be content with 
one. I almost wonder whether he 
was altogether solitary. Whether at 
some time he had had a com- 
panion ...” 

He caught my excited glance and 
returned to his geological manner. 

“Absurd, of course, facts are all 
against it... . Hmm! Yes, and an- 
other of the things that interested 
me was that the hut stones showed 
signs of burning. Inside and out... . 
I mean some sort of fierce conflagra- 
tion that could not have been con- 
nected with the hut itself. Your 
speaking of a big house . . . well, one 
might almost be tempted to assume 
that those stones had come from 
some bigger house that had been 
burnt down. . . . But that, again, is 
absurd. .. .” 

Love and romance and fancy were 
quite absurd to the dry-as-dust little 
fellow. I did not attempt the hope- 
less task of enlightening an arid 
mind. For by then it seemed to me 
that there was possibility of a most 
startling enlightenment. You 
may wonder why. You may be asking 
how it was that Laws knew that the 
man he had discovered, a mere 
skeleton, was Tony Garstin. I have 
kept the reason back because it is 
both the key—and the riddle of the 
whole business. 

Laws had found the skeleton of 
Tony Garstin lying on the floor of 
the hut he had described. In the 
corner of the hut, amid the wreckage 
of mouldering furniture, he had also 
found a half-pound tobacco tin of 
the kind made air-tight by pressing 
a dovetailed lid into the top. Inside 
this tin was an oiled-silk tobacco 
pouch holding Tony’s passport and 
other papers establishing his identity, 
also a small parcel addressed to me— 
nothing else. It was evident that 
Tony wanted his secret kept even 
after death. 

The parcel for me was wrapped 
in a piece of doped canvas from his 
airplane wing. It was also swathed 
round and round with adhesive tape 
from his first aid set. On it my ad- 
dress and a command that it should 
only be opened by me were written 
in thick, indelible penciling, for- 
tunately not faded. 

I opened it when I got home after 
leaving Laws. It contained a minia- 
ture set in brilliants, of the head and 
shoulders of a very lovely young girl 
. .. a really beautiful young girl 
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with a charm that somehow caught 
at the heart even from the painted 
surface of the picture. There was 
nothing else, save that Tony had 
penciled on the wood that backed 
the miniature “No Regrets.” 

“No regrets!” That was the bafflin 
part of the business. What did jt 
mean? Had Tony then found Marie 
Louisa again? Had he saved her 
from Paul? Had he lived in hap 
piness as her husband until death or 
disaster had overtaken them? 

Was all he had told me true, or 
was it still fantasy? 

Even the miniature complicates 
doubts. An expert has told me that 
both the workmanship of the frame 
and the painting are French, of the 
last years of the eighteenth century, 
He could not identify either painter 
or subject, but he is quite sure from 
her way of dressing her hair, etc, 
that the girl must have been a lady 
of the Court somewhere about the 
time of the Revolution. 

Does that mean she was an an- 
cestress of Marie Louisa, whose por- 
trait was carried to that hidden 
valley by the first Seigneur, and 
whose beauty was so like Marie 
Louisa’s that Tony had taken it 
from that strange house and pre. 
served it, as he did, to convince me 
his story was true? Or had Tony 
come across that miniature in a shop 
during his stay in Marseilles—as my 
expert says he might easily have 
done, and either because it fitted 
his strange dream, or because he 
wanted something to fit it, had 
bought it, and hugging it to his 
bosom as it were, simply increased 
the strange madness his crash in 
the desert had begun. 





fue are, of course, Laws’ queer 
hints about the building stones 
and the suggestion that somebody 
else might have lived with Tony in 
the hut he built .. . and there is all 
the business of the hidden valley. 
And yet why hadn’t the world had 
news of Paul or the half-Arab flun- 
keys? Of course, there are plenty of 
explanations, only they cut both 
ways, and I am still utterly at a loss. 

Did Tony’s folly justify itself? Did 
he live for six or eight years with 
Marie Louisa in that Eden of a 
valley? Or did he live there alone, 


the bewitched victim of his own 


hallucination? 
It is impossible to say... . That 
“No Regrets” covers both. 
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sy a good many years now and 
in all sorts: of unexpected places I 
have been bumping up against a 
kind of person whom I find some- 
mes amusing, more often irritating, 
but nearly always amazing. This is 
the man with one eye—not, I hasten 
0 add, with one eye physical but 
one eye mental, and his monocular 
vision is exercised not in the mate- 
rial world but in the world of ideas, 
so-called. 

It is true, of course, that we all 
have our blind sides, in the shadow 
of which our pet prejudices spring 
up and often achieve a monstrous 
gowth; but ordinarily we are aware 
that they are prejudices and it is 
oly at unguarded moments that 
they escape into the open. 

Not so with the person of whom 
[am speaking. On the contrary, 
he drags out his half-baked 
thoughts wilfully and parades 
his partial knowledge with a 
proud determination that shows 
oly too clearly a complete 
ignorance of his own ignorance. 
And the meekneéss of his hearers 
or readers simply confirms him 
in the notion of his own wisdom. 

Let us begin with this jolly 
companion in one of his com- 
moner, and most boring, mani- 
festations: the hygienic or health 
type. Here the trouble is not so 
much that his ocular deficiency 
has landed him in a mass of mis- 
information (though that usu- 
ally happens, too), as that he 
proceeds to stretch what he 
knows, or what he thinks he 
knows, over an impossibly wide 
area. 

In this category of health or 
hygiene the one-eyed man is 
often a pretty vigorous physical 
specimen, in which event he ap- 
pears on the scene with cheeks 
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eaglow and a bouncing manner, and 
while he may not actually pound his 
chest, the general effect is precisely 
that—¢ la Tarzan. His thesis is short 
but sweeping, namely, that any man 
who does not spend so many hours 
per diem on the golf course or the 
tennis courts or in the swimming- 
pool or walking his legs off over the 
countryside or climbing mountains— 
in brief, in doing what the speaker 
himself customarily “goes in for,” 
then that man is an unmitigated ass 
and is destined for early dissolution. 
On the other hand, he may be 
somewhat fragile, but, outside per- 
haps of being obliged to speak in a 
feeble whisper, his fragility does not 
cramp his style, and he will proceed 
to lay down the law in no uncertain 
term on pills, boluses, hot-water bot- 








If parents wish to know how to bring 
up their children, let them go to 
someone who has no children at all 
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PURTHRAILL 
Of a Man With Une Eye 


tles, glands, clinical thermometers 
and the influence of fever blisters on 
the economic order. In recent years, 
in fact, not a few of the medical and 
scientific gentry have taken precisely 
this line and have regaled the public 
with horrendous accounts of how a 
pimple on the ear of a Thuringian 
peasant in the Ninth Century B.C. 
changed the entire course of medie- 
val history, or how a faulty drainage 
system in the cow-barns of Charle- 
magne brought on a whole troop of 
disasters, including the black death, 
the incursions of the Vandals, yellow 
journalism, halitosis, and Surrealism. 

Now nobody, I suppose, is inclined 
to deny that corporal well-being is a 
matter of very considerable impor- 
tance and that corporal disorders 
often extend their influence beyond 
the merely physiological. Shakes- 
peare has told us what becomes 
of philosophy when the philoso- 
pher gets the toothache, and it 
is not unknown that a fit of in- 
digestion may affect the decisions 
even of dictators, traffic cops, 
corporation presidents, and oth- 
ers of similarly inflexible char- 
acter. When, however, some one- 
eyed enthusiast proceeds to take 
this single element of bodily 
health and amplify and expand 
it so as to include every human 
thought, activity and aspiration 
—well, there are a few of us with 
old-fashioned beliefs in the will 





and other spiritual powers of 
human nature who feel he is 
leaving out too much territory. 

Some two decades or so ago, 
under the aegis of Freud, sex as 
a topic of discussion deserted the 
smoking-rooms for the grade- 
schools and nurseries. Hence it 
was not to be wondered at that 
some one-eyed doctrines on the 
score of both health and morals 
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began to get abroad. An amusing 
aftermath of one such doctrine oc- 
curred during the German Govern- 
conduct of its so-called 
morals cases” against certain mem- 
bers of Catholic religious communi- 
ties. The real charge was the illegal 
sending of money out of Germany, 
but the “morals” element afforded 
such a convenient method of arous- 
ing public prejudice that it too was 
dragged in, and it was on this side 
of the case that a lady journalist on 
Dr. Goebbels’ staff of propagandists 
made the categorical statement that 
any mature person who led a celi- 
bate life was obviously of perverted 
tendencies and in all likelihood of 
perverted practices. Naturally this 
remark aroused apprehension in a 
country presided over by a profes- 
sional bachelor. 

Or take the little matter of secular 
education. Here, certainly, the one- 
eyed man has been having a gala 
time for a good many years now, and 
if a worse state of confusion exists 
in any other presumably intellectual 
field I for one should be interested 
in hearing of it, It is not, however, 
to the children’s professed educa- 
tional mentors that I wish to make 
passing reference but to their men- 
tors in the social, moral and domes- 
tic spheres. And here I will make 
public a secret, the acquirement of 
which has taken me many years of 
close observation and the rather 
crowded experience that comes to a 
father of five. 

The secret is simply this—that if 
any parent wishes to know exactly 
how he should proceed in the bring- 
ing up of his own children, let him 
go to someone who has no children 
at all. All the delicacies of growing 
childhood, all the quavers of adoles- 
cent youth—these are as an open 
book to the man or woman who has 
neither child nor chick of his own. 
And their advice is always-clear and 
definite, resting as it does upon the 
simple dogma that little boys should 
conduct themselves with the re- 
strained enthusiasm of persons of 
sixty-five, with dignified long beards, 
and that little girls should behave 
in like manner—beards omitted. 

Nor does one have to seek far for 
such an authoritative advisor; often, 
especially if your children be numer- 
ous, the nearest neighbor will oblige, 
and that, too, freely and voluntarily. 

[ have written to little purpose 
if I have not made it fairly clear by 


ment’s 





now that the one-eyed person has a 
perpetual itch for the exercise of the 
pedagogical function and that his 
efforts are by no means confined to 


the purlieus of the classroom. In 


actuality, there is scarcely a field— 
commercial, artistic, political, social, 
or what-not— in which he is not ac- 
tive; and while I am not of those 
who hold that “those who can, do; 
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The man with one eye will, for instance, 
select a personage of the stature of Na- 
poleon and present him under such a title 
as “The Person No One Ever Heard About” 


those who can’t, teach”, (sponsored 
I believe, if not originated by H. G. 
Wells, himself an ex-teacher) , still, 
when the teaching attitude is arro- 
gated by one-eyed persons in these 
other fields, I confess to a certain 
restiveness under their ministrations. 

Of economics and politics I don’t 
profess to know much, and of busi- 
ness—especially in the last decade—I 
am beginning to doubt that I know 
anything; but when a self-constituted 
economic expert tells me that all our 
monetary troubles are caused by the 
fact that the banks have the power 
to issue bank notes, or when a poten- 
tial political leader shows his lack 
of perception that the last national 
election destroyed not one great 
political party but two, I begin to 
wonder whether these experts have 
their full ocular equipment. 

So, too, in other less harsh and 
dusty environments the one-eyed 
man may be discovered. In the exer- 
cise of what should be the agreeable 
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amenities of social life, for example, 
the proud, but not the vain, are th 
one-eyed offenders. The vain person 
in fact, has too many eyes, glancing 
about feverishly in every direction 
for external approval, whereas the 
proud man has one eye single on his 
own excellence and is content with 
the approval of himself alone. Up. 
fortunately, the proud man’s comple. 
ment of his self-approval is his pat 
ent disapproval of others, and when, 
as is usually the case, his pride js 
based on inherited wealth or family 
position, it takes the form of snob 
bery, forgetful that “heredity is some. 
thing a father should never forget 
and a son never remember.” : 

Once in awhile it must be aé 
mitted that some surprising, not to 
say astounding, discoveries are made 
by the man with one eye, and he 
announces them in characteristically 
modest fashion. For instance, he will 
select some historic personage of the 
stature, say, of Mohammed, Julius 
Caesar or Napoleon, and present his 
findings under some such title as 
“The Person No One Ever Heard 
About”, (he would like to add “Till 
I Came Along”, but that would make 
the title too long) . 

Or he will take time out between 
his multifarious occupations as a 
hydraulic engineer, business consult- 
ant, golf player and keeper of a flea- 
circus and produce a tome called 
“The Picture No One Ever Laid 
Eyes On Before”, the subject being 
the Sistine Madonna or “The Night 
Watch.” 

Of course, the partial, view, the in- 
complete theory, as exhibited in phi- 
losophy, religion, morals, economics, 
art, and literature, has been plaguing 
mankind for countless generations. 
Its first manifestation occurred in 
the Garden of Eden, and perhaps 
the deficiency is hereditary, showing 
itself morally in a preference for the 
temporarily attractive rather than in 
the eternally true. 

Nevertheless, though we all inherit 
the disability of Adam in impaired 
vision, and in weakened will, it 
would seem well to be on our guard 
against the more flagrant instances 
of visual defects—in ourselves as well 
as in others. 

Apelles used to paint his one-eyed 
friend always in profile. The excesses 
of modern propaganda and publicity 
seem destined to arouse among us a 
general suspicion of that form of 
flattering portraiture. 
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Wren a short story writer wants to damn his hero 
to the lowest gehenna of the “sticks,” he sends him to 
Kansas. There the poor fellow stays, stifled and stymied, 
till the benevolent author returns him to heaven near 
Hell’s Kitchen and the arms of his beautiful ribbon 
clerk at Macy’s. 

We who know Kansas shouldn't be too quick in con- 
demning the young scrivener for his misconceptions. 
After all he writes of life ‘‘as he sees it,” and Kansas 
seen from the windows of a Hollywood-bound stream- 
liner is definitely rural. To the young writer’s pigeon- 
holing mind, Kansas towns and corn fields as they flow 
past him can be classified as nothing but hinterlands. 
They are certainly neither “Old New England” nor 
“Deep South” in local color. They are not “mountain” 
or “seacgast’” or “desert” or Golden West in_back- 
ground. In his literary eye (or should I say “‘ear’’) they 
shout of So Big and Main Street. 

Even to writers who have never left the shadow of 
the Empire State Building there is some excuse for 
false notions of the Sunflower State. Didn’t Kansas give 
us the farm problem and “Alf” Landon’s radio speeches 
and the Dust Bowl? 

Far be it from me, at least, to throw the first stone 
at short-story writers. Till I came here to Kansas to 
live, till I saw young Kansas in action, I thought the 
same evil thoughts of Kansas and its people. To me, it 
was the ultimate of yokel land, the far cry from all 
that was “big city,” sophistication and progress. 


My first few months here confirmed rather than re- 
moved my convictions. A scorching sun roasted me and 
the endless corn fields around me. Far horizons were 
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Comes of Age 


By DONALD J. RANNEY, S.J. 


Decorations by HARLEY GRIFFITHS 


broken by nought save _ plowing 
farmers and tall silos. Then I went to 
central Kansas (famous for crop fail- 
ures and relief projects) to play the 
interested but skeptical spectator at 
a Kansas State Sodality Convention. 

Frankly, I confess that I expected 
to see the young delegates from Olpe 
and Flush and Shawnee in overalls, 
with corn silk in their hair. I rather 
morbidly hoped to meet in person 
the sad-eyed young heroine of the 
novel who was eating her heart out 
“to get away from it all,” and away 
to the “all” that the more fortunate but even more 
tragic big city girl yearns to get away from. With fore- 
thought, I steeled myself against long discussions of 
Rural Life Movements and “plowing-under policies.” 

And I found—. Well, in all the years of my keen in- 
terest in youth movements, I never met a more modern 
(in the best sense), a snappier, smarter, more alive 
group of boys and girls. They had class, they had pep, 
they had ideas. They were—but why take up space— 
dig up your Roget’s Thesaurus. All the synonyms un- 
der “enthusiasm,” “zeal,” “intelligence” apply to these 
youngsters. 

Did I hear sad tales of living death on the farms and 
in the little “bergs?” Nothing like it. Keep your old 
city life. Give us the open spaces where a man can ex- 
pand, where Christian people can raise a family. Listen 
to these boys and girls talk: “We have thirteen in our 
family, and are we proud of it!”—“Our town is small, 
but it’s swell. We know everyone and can work right 
along with our pastor in his social work for them.”— 
“We Catholics are about ten per cent of the population 
of Kansas, but we make ourselves heard. Big-time news- 
papers with their plagues of propaganda aren’t confus- 
ing issues in our minds.”—“Judge Rutherford went 
on the air for ten minutes. Then we choked him. Tele- 
phones rang into the station from Sodalists all over the 
state.”"—“‘We get the Narberth Plan Catholic Informa- 
tion into our local papers. The people eat it up.”—“We 
print an information sheet on un-American activities 
every two weeks and see to it that half the state knows 
what is going on.”—“We’'re not preaching Catholicism 
on the street corners yet. We're still too young for that. 
But just give us a little more time.” 
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Was this the Kansas I had heard about? Were these 
the downtrodden children of the farm 1 had pictured 
in my mind? Were these the poor, backward small- 
towners I had pitied so, whom I heard planning, and 
planning well, a progressive program of Catholic Ac- 
tion? “Twenty-Four Hours with Christ” was their 
slogan. Christ in the home. Christ in the school. Christ 
in recreation, in civic life. Intelligent, clean-cut young 
men talking intelligently about world problems, Chris- 
tian recreation, literature. Intelligent, chic young 
women discussing intelligently domestic life, the 
movies, co-operation with the parish in alleviating the 
sufferings of their little world. Was this the “sticks”? 

[t was! And I found myself blessing God for Kansas. 

Behind this meeting in Manhattan, Kansas, is a 
thrilling story. It is the story of men with imagination 
and of youth raised in the irrepressible glow of that 
flame which Cardinal Newman calls “the innate culture 
of the Catholic mind.” 

In 1931 a minor catastrophe occurred in Kansas. St. 
\ary’s College, “the Indian mission school that became 
a university,” the alma mater of those immortal boys 
of American Catholic boyhood, Percy Wynne and Tom 
Playfair, closed its doors under the pressure of the de- 
pression. 

That same year, from the overcrowded quarters of 
St. Louis University, came a band of young seminarians 
to take up their theological studies on the campus of 
Father Finn’s “old St. Maure’s.” 

\mong their professors that year was a young man 
who came to Kansas with a degree from the Gregorian 
University of Rome and the zeal of a newly ordained 
priest. In the parishes of the neighboring towns where 
he assisted pastors over weekends between classes, he 
met young Kansas. He was surprised, as I was, to find 
it so very much alive. He talked about it to some of 
the young theologians and together they dreamed. 

From that dream came the Kansas State Sodality 
Union. Built on the plan of the newly revivified 
Sodality, the K.S.S.U. dug into the rich, if sun-parched 
soil of Kansas. The state’s three bishops lent helping 
hands and their pastoral blessing. The diocesan clergy 
entered into the plan with enthusiasm. Teaching orders 
and the sisterhoods, with that mysterious capability and 
energy that is theirs, underwrote the movement spirit- 
ually and physically, and its success was assured. 

[hat was seven years ago. From the handful of 
schools which made up its membership then, the Kan- 
sas State Sodality Union has grown to an organization 
of over seventy-five colleges, high schools, nursing 
schools and Newman Clubs in every part of the State. 

\t the Fall convention this year in Leavenworth, a 
girl from the College of Paola told the delegates, “We 
are finishing our seventh year. Canonically we are of 
age. The K.S.S.U. has come into its own.” 

Kansas Catholic youth has come of age. Had I not 
discovered that fact at the Manhattan convention, it 
would have been forced on me long ere this. Kansas 
papers are full of the doings of these Catholic young- 
They are writing their own plays (good plays); 
they are writing essays (excellent essays) ; they are con- 
ducting study clubs, fighting pagan propaganda with 
Christian truth—in the press, on the radio, on the stage. 

Every year the ablest of the Kansas collegians tour 
the state with a dramatic symposium. This year they 
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are handling “Christian Marriage.” And they are hap. 
dling it with unbelievable tact, straightforwardness and 
skill, these farm boys and small-town girls. Each year 
they conduct an oratorical contest with Catholic apo. 
ogetics as the theme. The state capital is the site of the 
finals of this contest and several thousand people of 
every faith are the audience. Twice a year they hold 
conventions in each of the three dioceses, and the towns 
in which they hold them, Protestant centers for the 
most part, decorate their streets with bunting and flags 
to welcome them. 

The Catholic nurses of the state have their own con. 
vention and carry away from it renewed zeal to bring 
Christ to the sick and the dying. Catholic students who 
are in State Universities, because the distances are s0 
great in Kansas and Catholic colleges so few, organize 
Newman Clubs, set up Catholic bulletin boards in 
the corridors of their schools, speak out the truth in 
hostile atmospheres. 

The K.S.S.U. has been called one of the best Catholic 
Youth organizations in the country. And with good 
reason. Priests have come from as far away as Cali- 
fornia to study its activities and to learn. 

If Kansas can do it, other states can too. And, thank 
God, other states are doing it. It littke matters what the 
organization is called so long as it is under the direc- 
tion of the bishop and offers a program varied enough 
to satisfy the broad interests and ambitions of energetic 
Catholic youth. 

And that “what” means thoroughness, ‘self-sacrifice, 








unbounded energy and zeal on the part of the direc- 
tors. It requires intelligence and planning and patience, 
too. Young people are grand to work with. They are 
rather difficult to work for. They tax patience and tact 
to the utmost. They want sympathy and understanding. 
They must be given a fairly free hand. Little Hitlers 
will never succeed with them. 

Give youth all these things and they will change 
the world. Organize them and put them to work, and 
you can stop worrying about Communism and Nazism. 

If you are not sure about the procedure, go west 
my man—but stop off in Kansas on your way out. 
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Uncle Sams Claim 


FricHTENING shouts, 
violent demands, running 
feet and then . . . shots! Men, 
rushing toward the tiny post 
office, saw vague figures flee- 
ing guiltily. Inside the wide- 
flung door, tragedy lay 
stretched out on the floor. A 
woman pushed through the 
surging crowd and dropped 
to her knees beside her hus- 
band. A sob choked her first 
words. 

“What ... what happened, 
darling? Where are you hurt?” 

A long tense moment 
passed. Then his lips moved. 
She bent to catch the faint 
words. 

“The cash, the stamps?” 

“Never mind the stamps. 
What have they done to you?” 

“No, no.” The protesting 
gasps became more excited, 
more anxious. “See if every- 
thing is all right.” 

The wife rose quickly and 
went to the safe. It was locked. 
Swiftly she opened the stamp 
drawers, glanced at the mail sacks. 

“Nothing’s been touched,” she re- 
ported. 

A slight smile stole across his white 
face. 

“I saved it all,” he whispered, ex- 
ulting, even in his agony. 

The United States Mail was safe! 

A spasm of pain flashed across his 
face. Gently they lifted him and car- 
ried him across the way to his home. 
Years passed before he left that 
house and when he did, again they 
gently lifted him and bore him to 
his grave. 

This story is one of hundreds 
which come every year to United 
States Representative Ambrose Jer- 
ome Kennedy, re-elected to his third 
term as member of Congress from 
the fourth district of Maryland, in 
his capacity of chairman of the 
House of Representatives’ Commit- 
tee on Claims. Many of the petitions 
are just as tragic as that of this post- 
al clerk whose widow was awarded 
$5,000. Many are routine business 
Matters such as the rectifying of con- 
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Congressman Ambrose J. Kennedy of Maryland, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Claims 


tracts. Still others seem too comic 
to be taken seriously yet they all 
originate from some human woes, 
real or imagined. 

The Claims Committee is 145 
years old, the third oldest in the 
House of Representatives, but it re- 
mained for this vigorously Catholic 
gentleman to surpass all his prede- 
cessors in the amount of. work ac- 
complished, the efficiency with which 
it has been done and, best of all, 
the humaneness that has character- 
ized it. Under Mr. Kennedy’s polish, 
his faultless grooming, his refine- 
ment and his quiet voice are con- 
cealed a strong, virile, sturdy char- 
acter and a conscientiousness drilled 
into him by his deeply religious 
mother and by the Sisters of Char- 
ity of Saint Vincent de Paul and the 
Christian Brothers who were his 
early teachers. 

When Mr. Kennedy first rose to 
the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Claims he knew that he was sad- 
dled with one of the hardest and 
most thankless jobs in Congress. For 
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Adjuster 


140 years this committee had 
been the subject of dissensions. 
First of all, few members were 
willing to devote any time to 
the relatively picayune claims 
of someone a thousand miles 
away from their own districts. 
Most of them assumed the at- 
titude that their own con- 
stituents provided enough of 
that sort of thing and if they 
had to work on anything out- 
side of their own backyards 
they would prefer something 
on which they could make 
great speeches and get them- 
selves national publicity. Am- 
brose Kennedy never talks 
very much, is not a publicity- 
seeker. 

A second drawback lay in 
the fact that in the past so 
many unwarranted claims had 
been reported out of the 
Claims Committee along with 
the meritorious ones _ that 
Congressmen had grown to 
suspect every bill that it of. 
fered for adoption. As soon 
as the Claims Committee presented 
a bill they tried to analyze its 
origin for possibilities of graft. The 
Committee’s- prestige had dropped 
accordingly. But prestige matters lit- 
tle to Ambrose Kennedy. The Claims 
Committee was his new job and he 
set out to do that job conscien- 
tiously. 

The third great obstacle was an 
outgrowth of the second. With per- 
haps a thousand claims to consider, 
the Claims Committee rarely suc- 
ceeded in presenting more than a 
hundred on the floor. The instant 
that one of those bills was reported, 
someone hopped up to oppose it and 
seize the opportunity to make a 
speech. Those speeches usually started 
with the bill up for consideration 
but rarely stayed on the subject. 
Certain Congressmen delighted in 
pouncing upon everything that 
emanated from the Claims Com- 
mittee. Naturally the proponents of 
the bill would argue back and the 
battle over the “picayune” claim 
would go on and on. Congress would 
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adjourn before the majority of the 
Claims bills could even be consid- 
ered and many people, therefore, 
were deprived of their just rights. 
Congressman Kennedy saw the 
weakness and unfairness of this loose 
system. He decided to make a rad- 
ical change in procedure. First of all, 
he did not discharge the efficient 
clerks of the committee in order to 
make room for his own political ap- 
pointees. They had served satistac- 
torily in the past and “knew the 
They could help him step 
up the efficiency of the Claims Com- 
mittee. He consulted with them, 
found that they had some good ideas 
and encouraged them to put them 
into execution, 


ropes : 


H' CLEANED house in the commit- 
tee by establishing a set of rules 
for its conduct and then insisting 
upon their observance. These rules 
provide that all bills must be sub- 
mitted in proper order with sufficient 
evidence to warrant attention, that 
the report of the Government De- 
partment involved must be submitted 
on each bill, that each bill must be 
assigned to one member or sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Claims 
for complete study and report and 
that no action be taken on that bill 
until that report comes back. 

Bills for less than $100 are re- 
ported favorably to the House 
merely on the approval of the De- 
partment implicated. Usually no 
claim accruing prior to January 1, 
i926, will be considered. The com- 
mittee will not reconsider a rejected 
claim or vetoed bill unless there is 
evidence to substantiate it. It 
will not consider claims which can 
be handled in the routine machinery 
of the Departments or Bureaus such 
as Employment Compensation Com- 
mission, Civil Service Commission, 
War Claims Committee of Congress, 
National Guard or the courts. In 
short, it will not consider any claim 
which really belongs somewhere else. 

In the 75th Congress, of recent 
memory, an all-time record of 2420 
claim bills were referred to the 
House Committee on Claims. Nearly 
three-quarters of these bills received 
some action, either favorable or un- 
favorable. Of the 1738 studied, 697 
were rejected under the committee 
rules and policies set up under Mr. 
Kennedy’s plan. 

With so many of the bad claims 
being weeded out in committee a 


new 


new respect was felt on the floor of 
the House for the Committee on 
Claims.. They began to trust Mr. 
Kennedy. ° 

Having put the committee's house 
in order, Mr. Kennedy approached 
the chairman of the powerful Rules 
Committee, former Representative 
John J. O'Connor, They worked out 
a new procedure for handling claims 
on the floor of the House. A certain 
day of the month was selected on 
which these so-called Private Cal- 
endar bills would be heard. Official 
objectors were appointed to consider 
the bills on behalf of the House at 
large. 

Now, when a Claims bill comes up 
for action no debate is allowed. If, 
however, two or more members feel 
that it should not be passed, they 
“object” to the bill whereupon it is 
taken out and referred back to the 
Claims Committee. The bills to 
which there are no objection are con- 
sidered passed by the House and 
are sent on to the Senate. A hear- 
ing is called on each bill sent back 
to the committee and the objectors 
and proponents are called in to 
thresh out their difference. 

When the bill is ready to go back 
to the House it is included in an 
“omnibus bill” wherein debate is al- 
lowed on each measure. Under the 
present Kennedy system, however, 
differences usually have been satis- 
factorily compromised in the com- 
mittee hearing and there is little 
debate on the floor. Everybody feels 
that the bill in question is bona fide 
and not graft. 

Congressman Kennedy has _ his 
difficulties and obstacles like all 
other chairmen. He sometimes runs 
up against Congressmen who im- 
patiently insist upon immediate 
action on their own Claim bills while 
objecting to similar requests from 
other Congressmen. Mr. Kennedy is 
not afraid of this species. Usually 
he goes to see the recalcitrants and 
effects an amicable understanding 
with them. His ready smile, his tact, 
his desire to hear the other person's 
point of view and, above all, his 
warm, winning personality, a heri- 
tage from his Irish parents, have 
made him extremely popular among 
his fellow members of the House of 
Representatives. They recognize also 
his deep sense of humane justice, his 
almost flawless understanding of 
what is and what is not a moral ob- 
ligation of the U. S. Government. 
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Mr. Kennedy is not a lawyer, The 
moral obligation impresses him more 
than do the legal technicalities. This 
man who has struggled upward from 
his first position as bundle boy ina 
Baltimore department store to his 
present place among the mighty, in- 
sists upon fair treatment for claim. 
ants and for the Government, He 
believes that every American is en- 
titled to live in peace and security 
just as he lives; to marry his choice 
just as he married his childhood 
sweetheart, Mary E. Dailey; to raise 
a family in security and righteous- 
ness just as he and Mrs. Kennedy 
have raised their three boys and 
three girls in a wholesome Catholic 
atmosphere. He believes that if the 
Government is responsible for the 
sabotage of any of these rights, the 
Government should compensate for 
the injury. 

Take, for example, the case of a 
foreman who was killed on a Civil 
Works Administration project. It so 
happened that the Federal funds 
were exhausted the previous week 
and the township was finishing the 
job. Technically, the foreman was 
working for the town so the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion refused his widow’s claim. Con- 
gressman Kennedy had this claim 
paid through his committee. 

Then there was the ten-year-old 
adventurer who, with his pals, ex- 
plored a vacant Federal building. 
The youngster fell down an elevator 
shaft, landing on his head. Because 
that building was left unguarded a 
boy had lost his mind. Congressman 
Kennedy decided that the Govern- 
ment was responsible and compen- 
sation was set at $75 a month for 
twenty-five years. Such a figure was 
unprecedented before Mr. Kennedy 
took charge of the committee. 


O* onE of the Federal projects, 
workmen opened a barrel of 
tar in something less than the or- 
thodox manner. An explosion re- 
sulted and seventeen persons were 
horribly burned. Another committee 
might have bargained to pay those 
unfortunate people a small sum for 
the relief of their injuries. Congress- 
man Kennedy insisted that they be 
taken care of properly and the bill 
amounted to about $75,000. 
Someone is always getting run over 
by a Post Office truck or an Army 
truck or some other Government 
vehicle. A few of the Departments 
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can pay small claims but if they are 
large they go to the Committee on 
Claims. In cases of such injuries or 
deaths previous committees usually 
handed out set amounts for com- 

nsation, such as $1,000 or $5,000. 
Under the Kennedy regime the num- 
ber of dependents is considered, the 
revious earning power of the victim 
js studied and the conscientious at- 
tempt is made to compensate for the 
loss of the individual’s tangible 
services. 

The committee does not always 
consider such cases the fault of the 
Federal Government. A municipal 
employee in one of our large cities 
was working in an open manhole 
that was not guarded by a rail. A 
mail truck sped over the hole and 
dropped a wheel into it, killing the 
man. The city paid the widow's 
daim and then applied to the Gov- 
emnment for reimbursement. The 
daim was rejected, 

One of the most unusual cases is 
that granting Frank W. Carpenter 
a payment of $150 a month for life. 
Carpenter was the civilian Governor 
of Moro Province and the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu in the 
Philippines. He had no diplomatic 
title from the United States but he 
did a tremendous good-will job for 
us just the same. The Government 
wanted to show its appreciation for 
his distinguished and conspicuous 
service. But he was not eligible for 
retirement pension from the diplo- 
matic, military, naval or any other 
Federal agency. It was the unusual 
situation where one American, unas- 
signed and unattached, ran a show 
all by himself and in so doing 
brought to his country great benefits. 
The only source of reward was the 
Claims Committee and that group 
was happy to have him taken care of 
for life. 

Another odd one was the loss of 
382 acres of land when New Mexico 
became a part of the Union. When 
the claimant owned the land it was 
in New Mexico but after annexation 
anew boundary was defined and he 
suddenly found his property in 
Texas. There his title was not rec- 
ognized and into Washington came 
the claim. The owner was paid. 

Some of the claims have their 
origin deep in our American history 
and for that very reason usually are 
not considered. The committee feels 
that proofs at this late date are too 
difficult to secure and verify. On that 





basis the descendants of Count Pu- 
laski failed to receive the grants 
which they claim were made by the 
United States Government to the 
Revolutionary War hero. 

Back in 1915, a mischievous little 
Indian started a fire in a_ school 
house. If the owners of the destroyed 
property had made up their minds 
earlier to present their claim they 
might have stood some chance of 
getting paid. 

Frequently the Claims Committee 
is confronted with cases that have 
to be re-referred to the War Claims 
Committee, an entirely distinct unit 
of Congress. Such matters as the 
many bales of cotton commandeered 
by the Army and that tugboat which 
was seized by the Navy during the 
Civil War have no place in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s committee deliberations. 

But the committee arranged to pay 
off the man who was hurt when a 
WPA truck hit his hay wagon; and 
the other one who suffered injuries 
when a CCC truck collided with his 
sleigh. A Government employee 
struck another man with a baseball 
bat and the Claims Committee 
awarded the latter $3,500 for the in- 
cident. 

Thousands of beneficiaries all 
over the United States can testify to 
the humanitarian qualities of the 
Chairman of the House Committee 


on Claims. Most of all, his fellow- 
Congressmen know it. Just before 
this Congress convened, Mr. Ken- 
nedy was offered the colorful and 


‘spectacular position of “Mayor” of 


Washington, D. C., which means 
that he was offered the chairman- 
ship of the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He declined it, allowed 
that honor to go to the next most 
eligible man so that he could con- 
tinue with his job of righting wrongs 
for his fellow-Americans. 

Representative John W. McCor- 
mack, of Massachusetts, on the last 
day of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
said of him: 

“Mr. Kennedy has _ converted, 
through his energy, wisdom and 
sincerity, a heretofore practically in- 
active committee into a committee 
which acts on a greater volume of 
work than any other committee of 
this House. . . . Mr. Kennedy is of 
transcendant worth to the member- 
ship of this House and through us 
to many hundreds of citizens of the 
United States whose only source of 
relief in a varied field of private 
claims is through his committee. 
Clearly it is an unselfish and human 
quality which prompts a man to 
consider others’ problems as_ his 
own.” (Congressional Record, June 
16, 1938). 
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Amo all the pageantry of emo- 
tion and scene and personality dis- 
played during the brief drama of 
atonement, it was left to Pilate to 
state in his blunt, bewildered way 
the real keynote of the official an- 
tagonism to Christ. “And Pilate said 
to them a third time ‘Why? What 
evil hath He done? I will chastise 
Him, therefore, and let Him go.’” 
Che interrogation “Why?” referred 
to their demand that Jesus be cruci- 
fied. The amplification of that 
Why?—What evil hath He done?” 
referred to the fact that they had 
not been able to prove a case against 
Our Lord. 

The statement “I will chastise 
Him, therefore, and let Him go,” is 
an implicit and ironic commentary 
on their sense of justice. The whole 
situation reads this interpretation 
into Pilate’s words: “You are not at 
all interested in punishing crime, be- 
cause this Man has committed no 
crime. You are not concerned about 
the character of this Man either as 
a threat to the Roman state or to 
the safety of your own people. You 
simply hate Him and want to put 
Him out of the way. Well, if your 
hate needs some assuaging, some- 
thing to feed on, I will go along 
with you up to a point. I will spill 
His blood for you. I will humiliate 
Him, and you can feast your eyes 
on His sufferings.” 

Che event was that in accordance 
with the promise of Pilate Christ 
was flogged because He was inno- 
cent 

Che Evangelists leave the details 
of the flogging to our imagination. 
But it was a typical flogging of the 
kind that was popular in criminal 
history up until a century ago. It 
was inflicted for crimes that did not 
quite merit capital punishment—al- 
though often enough the flogging 
caused the death of the man who 
was forced to take it. 

[t was a merciless procedure; and 
not by any means 


a mere symbolic 
gesture. The men 
who executed it 


were chosen on a 





The Price of Innocence 


By DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


basis of brawn. They were heavy- 
muscled and durable, and in those 
times worked in teams or gangs. 
This was to insure that from start 
to finish there would be no soften- 
ing of the successive blows. There 
was always a fresh relay to relieve 
the tiring executioner. The affair 
was done under supervision, so that 
sympathy would have no = oppor- 
tunity to obtrude itself. 

The whips used were also con- 
structed to torture human flesh and 
nerve. They were tipped with such 
materials as iron and lead, so that 
the thongs would land with added 
momentum. Under this bombard- 
ment the skin would break at almost 
the first stroke and from then on 
the performance became butchery, a 
sight too gruesome to witness except 
for such hardy souls as like to ob- 
serve hangings. There is no point in 
becoming too descriptive, unless to 
say that when the flogging was over 
the victim had almost invariably 
fainted. 

History has left this pretty picture 
of what a flogging meant. Our con- 
cern, however, is only to say that this 
is what Pilate let Christ in for, when 
he proclaimed Him innocent, and 
then proceeded to have Him pun- 
ished in this manner. It was a nice 
sop to throw to the crowd. It was so 
considerate of him to take such ac- 
count of their feelings that he would 
stage this exhibition to gorge them, 
to make them so sick of the thing 
they craved that it would nauseate 
them. 

The nasty thing about the con- 
siderateness, however, was that it 
favored the wrong side. What if they 
had been sated? The mad, guilty mob 
had only to go home and eat and 
sleep and wait for another day of 
life and the new emotions that it 
would bring. But the innocent Christ 
would have to go to bed with a sore 
back and an aching spirit. He would 
have to carry to His grave stripes 


Pilate Substituted Politics For Conscience, the Mob 
Substituted Hate. As a Result Christ Was Scourged 
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that would identify His guiltless dis. 
grace and sicken Him of the heart. 
less society of His fellow-men. The 
spirit of that occasion points a dis. 
dainful finger at the stupid, unimag. 
inative dupes of our day who lighth 
dabble in radical movements, whose 
day of victory can only be as long 
comparatively as the victory of the 
mob over Christ, but who will spend 
their day of victory gorging them- 
selves on innocent blood. Crime is 
no less a crime when many voices 
clamor for it. 

Looking at the flogging of Christ 
from the point of view of an ob- 
server, however, is not completely 
informative. That takes into account 
only one of the dramas that were 
being played. That is one man’s 
view of the wreckage that was being 
made of another man’s physique. 
But a different drama entirely is in- 
volved in the emotional experience 
of the man who did the suffering. 
How did he feel? It is one thing 
to see a bulgy athlete swing a whip 
about his head until it hisses, and 
then lay it on a man’s back. But it is 
quite another thing to hear the hiss 
of the whip and know that its des- 
tination is one’s own back. It is one 
thing to hear a groan; and another 
thing to have a groan wrenched 
from one’s throat by the pain of per- 
sonal experience. It is gruesome to 
see a whip aimed at a raw cut; but 
feeling one’s nerves vibrate to it can 
only be maddening. 


ONSIDERED from this angle, each 
C stroke that fell on Christ’s back 
could have an ample history of its 
own. The first one, for instance, 
would include such details as these: 
Jesus submitting to be bound to the 
pillar. The executioners tightening 
His bonds and clearing a space in 
order to have free play for their 
movements, and snapping their 
quirts in the air for practice in much 
the same way as a teamster does. 

And doing all 
this in a perfectly 
unhurried and very 


businesslike man- 
ner. Our Redeemer 
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watching them in the meantime, 
and seeing in their eyes and ges- 
tures the same detached unexpect- 


ant poise that He had often seen . 


in the baker or grocer going about 
the uneventful routine of selling his 
wares. Knowing that that was all the 
flogging meant to them. But not ac- 
quiring complacency by contagion 
from their complacency, for they 
doing their regular chore— 
wielding whips; and to them it 
made no difference on whom the 
whips fell. He, however, was being 
readied to do a chore which no 
rehearsal can make a 
of indifference. 

\fter this preparation—the first 
blow. Our Lord hearing the swish of 
it as it began to fall; since thought 
is so quick, putting almost an eter- 
nity of speculation into wondering 
how He would feel when it struck. 
Then wonder being dissolved for- 
ever, and speculation giving way to 
experience. Each successive stripe 
could account for as rich a play of 
human action and reaction. Where 
would it fall? By how much could 
it increase the pain? Would it draw 
first blood? Were His tormentors so 
callous and aloof that they were all 
the while thinking of life and love 
and laughter far away? 


were 


amount of 
matte 


r first sight the affair between 
Pilate and the people in the 
case of Christ seems to indicate two 
ethical standards. We would like to 
think that Pilate was a poor simple 
fellow who was hoodwinked and 
browbeaten into an official decision 
which he detested. That may have 
been a fact. He may have been hon- 
estly trying to set Christ at liberty. 
But we can hardly believe that he 
did it as an act of conscience. Favor- 
ing this opinion is the fact that he 
did eventually give what official 
sanction was necessary to legalize 
the execution of Our Blessed Lord 
in the archives of Rome. That was 
plainly a political expedient. It 
could only have been perpetrated at 
the sacrifice of moral integrity. But 
we might feel that it simply indi- 
cated the breakdown of what up to 
that point was a high-minded effort. 
Pilate’s resistance, perhaps, just wore 
out. 

If we are too severe on Pilate for 
that, should we not logically feel the 
same toward anyone who has been 
guilty of the moral lapse which we 
call sin? People have sinned because 


» 


they became tired of combatting 
temptation. We simply shrug our 
shoulders and say something about 
the frailty of human nature. Could 
we not let Pilate come in on the 
same terms? 

We might if before things reached 
the ultimate crisis, Pilate had not 
said: “This Man is innocent; I will 
chastise Him therefore.” That state- 
ment brands him as a man no more 
estimable than the mob who were 
responsible for the indictment. 
Where is the essential difference be- 
tween the philosophy of the mob 
who wanted an innocent man cruci- 
fied and the philosophy of the gov- 
ernor who wanted an innocent man 
flogged? Is the one higher in ethical 
quality than the other? 

We cannot imagine that Pilate 
would have gone out into the street 
and gratuitously picked up an inno- 
cent man to treat him to a flogging. 
That is what the other side had 
done. He certainly had a_ better 
sense of justice. But though his fault 
was lesser in degree, it was the same 
in kind. They substituted hate for 
conscience. He substituted politics. 

The coincidence of both Pilate 
and the people in the opinion—let 
innocence be punished—was not an 
experience that could confront only 
Jesus Christ. It was an experience 
that could confront any innocent 
man. Any case in which helpless in- 
nocence is victimized by those who 
have the vicious desire to do it and 
the power to get it done is the case 
of Christ all over again. 

There is the present ghost that 
haunts what we refer to as the civi- 
lized world, the war frenzy that 
sends innocent citizens into a rap- 
ture of hate and prepares them to 
unlearn the past in the sentiment 
of the moment. They are not per- 
mitted to know what it is all about. 
They must feed their children to 
destruction and _ their properties 
eventually into the pockets of the 
few, just because someone tells them 
bogey stories and paints other inno- 
cent folk as their enemies. Let the 
innocent be punished because some- 
one would like to have a pick-up in 
his business, whether that business 
be airplanes or propaganda or dic- 
tatorship or the diplomatic business 
of getting someone else to fight one’s 
own wars. 

We think of all this as being on 
the other side of the sea, this matter 
of instigation to war. But we have 
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apostles of our own, who seem de, 
perately anxious to compromise yy 
in the ills of other nations and j 
convince us that war would affor 
no exemption for us. The sane 
sources are not so emphatic in fp. 
minding us of our former experience 
and impressing us that we must read 
the future out of that. 

But blood does not have to be 
spilt in punishing the innocent. In. 
nocence is punished among othe 
ways by stealing its patrimony, it 
patrimony of body or its patrimony 
of soul, its patrimony of economic 
or social or civic solidarity. It is pun. 
ished, for instance, by narcotics ped: 
dlers who create a demand for their 
commodity at the inevitable expense 
of the addict’s health. But by a very 
sharp parallel it is punished also by 
the mongers of eroticism who create 
a demand for their product at the 
inevitable expense of moral health. 


N this connection we recall the 
I naive argument of the theatrical, 
moving-picture and publishing busi- 
ness in justification of their remiss- 
ness in this matter. They only give 
the people what they want. But so 
does the narcotics peddler. The fact 
is, however, that their argument is 
only a half-truth. They not only give 
the people what they want; they also 
make the people want it. 

Innocence is punished too by tub- 
thumping, irresponsible demagogues 
who under the protection of the 
American constitution try to wean a 
free but gullible citizenry away from 
their proven traditions and _ force 
them into a utopian policy that has 
created a race of slaves. 

Of course the best antidote for all 
this bad logic would be good logic. 
But that is the very thing that was 
lacking in the classic case when the 
innocent Christ was punished by 
Pilate. Pilate said: “He is innocent. 
Therefore I will chastise Him.” 
That was bad logic; but it had the 
same strange destiny that much of 
the current bad logic has. It seems to 
have gone over almost everyone's 
head. There is no reference to an 
attorney having been there, who 
might have objected on behalf of 
Our Lord to the manifest illegality 
of the procedure. But innocence usu- 
ally has to get along without attor- 
neys in the common emergencies of 
life. It makes fine prey for anyone 
who like Pilate chooses to exploit it 
for his own convenience. 
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Bombs For Lunch 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C. P. 


Aprn gist. ..a date burnt into my memory. It marked 
the first aerial bombardment of Chihkiang City. The inci- 
dent is quickly told, though the effects thereof will drag 
along in the lives of hundreds for many a year. That morn- 
ing at 11:54 the air raid alarm sounded for the 26th time 
in Chihkiang. Twelve minutes later the urgent signal was 
given, after which no one is allowed to move. 

Twelve minutes didn’t give the populace much time to 
slap their dwelling and shop boards into place, to grab a 
few essentials, to make a getaway from the city. Verily a 
large number of folks didn’t get away, except to an untimely 
death before the sand in the hour glass had run out. 

Our own immediate preparation for the expected raid 
went according to routine, i.e., putting the Mission regis- 
ters in the bell tower, opening the windows of the house, 
hoisting the American flag, stepping into the chapel for a 
fervent prayer... . Then the “wait,” which is aptly com- 
pared to a wake with quiet all around. Sister Rosario, at 
the sound of the alarm, made off post-haste to the hills 
with the larger orphans and refugee children. Two blind 
women, an old crippled lady, and the refugee “tots” were 
hustled into the dug-out shelter. 

Forty-five minutes passed. We began to think the day 
would bring none of those wheezing things hurtling at us 
from the sky. I casually remarked, “If those ‘birds’ don’t 
come by one o'clock, I’m having dinner.” April 21st was 
one of the many days in my missionary life when dinner 
went by the board. 

At exactly 12:52 that distant, ominous, heavy, dull purr 
of roaring airplane motors was detected. Human ears are 
the only air raid detectors in Hunan that I know of. 
“They’re coming, they’re coming,” was the cry that went 
up, while nerves went taut in spite of all one could do or 
say. Three of the Sisters elected to chance the dug-out 

(built around a tree, by the way). 

My own thoughts for safety were set in and on the bell 





In this bell tower Fr. William hid during the air raid 
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tower. Just then one of the Sisters 
made a dash across the yard, and to 
my question “Where are you going, 
Sister?” she said “I’m staying in the 
Church.” I advised her to go away 
up in front since the facade might 
come crashing down. 

The thundering planes—eighteen 
of them—were upon the city. One 
dash and I was inside the tower, 
crouching low behind a huge drum 
of Red Cross castor oil. Sure, I never 
thought of the “mess” and “smear” 
I might have got myself into. In less 
time than it takes to write this Tine, 
bombs came looping out of the sky, 
exploding with terrific force. 

The tower door came crashing and 
smashing in; glass from the side win- 
dows of the tower showered in a 
hundred pieces over me (one piece 
nipped the back of my head and 
drew blood) . Outside the tower there 
was one grand collapse . . . it seemed 
to me as though the world were 
caving in and “yours truly” was 
under it. The concussion of explod- 
ing bombs—two huge missiles scored 
a direct hit just across the alley from 
the Mission—lifted me from the 
floor. 

It required a few seconds for my 
brain to begin to function and to 
realize my own life was still intact. 
It was then that I crawled out of the 
debris to face huge billows of black 
smoke curling up over the church. 
“My God!” I cried. “The church has 
been hit and is a-fire. What about 
the Blessed Sacrament—what about 
the Sister in the church?” As soon 
as I stepped inside the church, I saw 
that the board ceiling had collapsed 
and was strewn across the pews. A 
search of the confessionals—a _full- 
throated yell failed to locate Sister. 
I can distinctly recall asking myself, 
“Could Sister have been blown out 
through the roof?” . . . Strange what 
thoughts flash up under such stim- 
ulating circumstances. Standing in- 
side the church and looking at the 
sky—all the tiles had slid off the roof 
—was anything but a religious sensa- 
tion. 

Half a minute later, amidst clouds 
of settling debris and scattering 
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moke, Sister’s voice came down from 
direction of the Hospital assur- 
me she was safe. Later Sister 
id how she lay flat on the sacristy 
r while the vestment case did an 
lrish jig. Mind you, the hum of the 
enemy planes could still be heard 
how one kept his ear on them! 
\ hurried visit to the Sisters’ com- 
revealed boards and _ tiles 
rewn all over the place. Three Sis- 
ers stood outside the dug-out, and 
of them remarked, “Father, that 
dug-out isn’t safe.” Well, didn’t I 
know it wasn’t! What place was? But 
ere could a person go—what could 
ne do? The utter helplessness and 
ous insecurity of those mo- 

. . God help us! 
the heavier and more dis- 
roar of the planes told us the 
ers were circling back on the city 
would it mean further bombing 
and more destruction ... would we 
through safely a second time? 
I strain and agonizing fear that 
those few minutes were per- 


I 3 tl 


the most vicious of the whole 


pound 


| hen. 


The old blind women kept at 
rosary prayers—how reassur- 
From a heart deeply touched I 
them not to fear, that God 
id protect us. He did. The bomb- 
the Sisters went 
.. . | went back to the 
that drum of castor oil 
| expected would be another 
l-miss, crack-and-crash experi- 
el Honestly, only one recollection 
nains of those terrifying moments 
rds that my Superior spoke to 
out for China back 
1924, namely, “Be big; be brave!” 
Following that memory flash came 
the reflection, “Oh yeah! how big, 
how brave” (emphasis on the how.’”’) 
\nyway, we didn’t get a second 
of bombs. The raid—the actual 
bombing—was on and off within a 
minute ... just the time it took for 
those eighteen planes to fly across 
the city. But it will require years to 
renew and rebuild the path of wan- 
ton destruction cut across the city 
from the northeast to the southwest. 
More than 100 bombs were dropped; 
four fires raged simultaneously 
within the city, one dangerously near 
Mission. 


ime on 
hiding 


and 


I el we set 


No sooner had the raiders de- 
parted than the wounded began to 
arrive at our Mission gate, borne 
hither on improvised stretchers, on 


piain boards, on doors taken down 


















































































for the occasion, in sedan chairs or 
“piggy-back.” 

Two weeks ago the local authori- 
ties designated the Catholic Mission 
as air-raid first-aid station number 
4. It was discovered later that sta- 
tion No. 4 was practically the city’s 
eleven such stations in one, as vic- 
tims came to us from all sections of 
the city irrespective of zones agreed 
upon so pompously prior to the raid. 

What pandemonium — everybody 
yelling at somebody else—moaning 
and crying of stricken victims—push 
—rush—“attention, please!” staring at 
you from frightened eyes—bleeding 
wrecks—mud-spattered—silent suffer- 
ers . .. men, women, innocent chil- 
dren all came to us in that 
trek of the wounded and maimed. 





Townsfolk returning to their ruined and burned homes when fires followed the bombings 





Searching for victims among the debris after an air raid 


In that hour of emergency the 
entire Mission personnel gave a help- 
ing hand. Even the larger orphan 
girls were called in to heat vast quan- 
tities of water, bathe faces, carry 
pails, make extra beds, hold lamps, 
for the work went on far into the 
night. What heroic work the Sisters 
of St. Joseph accomplished . . . the 
marvel of it all was the calm, eff- 
cient, and professional manner they 
carried out this emergency task. 

The maximum of effort was de- 
manded of them immediately after 
the almost super-human strain of 
surviving an aerial bombardment. 
All else was forgotten, save the med- 
ical needs of those 247 victims 
brought to the Hospital. Our Chi- 
nese doctor and nurses worked un- 
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Interior of Chihkiang church, damaged during bombing 


tiringly and rendered invaluable 
service. Never shall I forget the grati- 
tude of one man, himself wounded, 
who expressed his appreciation for 
the care the Sisters had taken of his 
dying wife and horribly maimed 
daughter. 

Six lives “snuffed out” that after- 
noon inside the hospital, prepared 
for a better life than they had known 
on earth—where there would never 
be another tragic end for them— 
where there would be no more bom- 
bardment of human life with man- 
made missiles of destruction. 

The Hospital yard that afternoon 
and night was bedlam. Dozens of 
people—friends and relatives of the 
wounded, dying, and dead—milled 
about carrying flash-lights, lanterns 
and blazing faggots. Huge coffins 
were borne in high on the shoulders 
of shouting coolies the whole 
gamut of distress, sorrow and grief 
passed before our eyes, made so 
weird and impressive under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Amidst all the rush of hospital 
work that afternoon a hapless gen- 
tleman brought in a two-weeks-old 
baby, and remarked, “I just found 
this baby on the street.” He was told: 
“Sit here a while—we’re rather busy 
just now.” Two hours later a sing- 
song girl (the Chinese “geisha’’) 
brought the same baby around again. 
These kind of baby cases bear a bit 
of investigation before their presen- 
tation is generously, albeit condi- 
tionally, accepted by the Mission. 

Around 4:30 p.m., I made a hur- 
ried visit through the city, calling 
on several Catholic families. By pick- 
ing out certain groups it was pos- 
sible to obtain information about 


the entire Christian community and 
how they fared during the raid. We 
saw a special Divine protection in 
the amazing fact that not one bap- 
tized Catholic received so much as a 
scratch. 

Sixteen Catholics were inside col- 
lapsing houses; one lay flat on the 
ground within 15 feet of an explod- 
ing bomb inside the Protestant Mis- 
sion (the fortunate lad was doing 
some carpentering work for the Prot- 
estants) ; another found safety for 
himself in spite of the fact that he 
lay alongside several drums of gaso- 
line ripped open by bomb concus- 
sion close to a raging fire. Stories 
of special protection were heard on 
all sides pray God that His 
mercy during the raid will serve to 
increase their faith and make them 
better Catholics. 

During this trip about the city I 
saw several squads of excavators at 
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work. At one place they had un- 
earthed a man buried to his waist; 
that man was “bossing” the job, be- 
lieve it or not. At another spot four 
dead bodies had already been re- 
moved from their bomb-made tomb. 
At a third place I witnessed the dig- 
ging out of a man who had been 
buried under a mound of mud ten 
feet high. 

The “diggers” told me they found 
five dollars on the person of another 
victim just recovered . . . “finders- 
keepers,” I presumed. Quite non- 
chalantly the shovelers remarked, 
“there are five more men in there 
somewhere,” hoping no doubt they 
would reap another find of five dol- 


lars per. 


One saw distracted mothers weep- 
ing beside their demolished homes, 
bewailing the lost life of a child 
buried beneath the heap of ruins. 
Three burnt, charred, black bodies 
told of a fire plight—victims trapped 
beneath wooden beams and burned 
alive. Another victim, dragged from 
a blazing home, was minus one hand 
—his skull torn wide open. 

The death toll of the Chihkiang 
raid was put officially at 246; the 
wounded at 224 (though this last 
figure is much underestimated) ; 
houses demolished and burnt, at 
2000; damage estimated at five mil- 
lion Chinese dollars. This much I 
know: one more such raid and there 
won't be any Chihkiang. Another 
thing I know: a second air raid on 
the city is not going to find me in- 
side that bell tower, though I'm even 
so grateful for having once escaped 
death inside its walls. Please con 
tinue to keep us in your prayers. 


Before the air raid—the Chihkiang church 





lh is raining. Let it rain! The 
coming down through 
broken roofs. Who cares? Folks are 
singing. They are going about their 
work. Some are taking advantage of 
the rainy day to make up many long 
hours of lost sleep. 

Sunny days bring terrible  sus- 
pense, anxiety and fear. Everything 
is at a standstill. Stores and shops 
are closed. The life of the town is 
all but gone. People are elsewhere 
for the day. Out in the country. Up 
on the hills. For on sunny days, the 
planes are on the war path. They 
visit towns. They rain down fire and 
death on men, women and children. 

Once a person has lived through a 
bombing, he has no misgivings as 
to what he shall do, should another 
occur. Before his first experience he 
imagines that if he stays in town, 
it does not matter. He watches other 
people rushing by, fear written on 
their faces. Many of these people 
have been through a bombing. They 
know. But after that dreaded visit 
of the planes, when a man sees 
there is no place or hope or abso- 
lute safety, when he realizes that 
only by the rather miraculous in- 
tervention of heaven he is still alive 


water is 
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SUNSHINE BRINGS 
THE BUMBERS 


By JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 


—that man may be pardoned if, the 
next time the alarm is sounded, he 
joins the swift moving crowd. 

Chihkiang and Chenki, two of our 
Mission towns, have been bombed. It 
was terrible. Chihkiang was bombed 
first. When the planes formerly vis- 
ited that vicinity, they dropped their 
bombs on the air field, and places 
outside the city walls. And so, when 
the air raid alarm sounded on that 
fatal day, people instead of leaving 
for the country, remained inside the 
city, imagining they were safe. 

Folks outside town ran in through 
the city gates. Then came _ the 
planes. They dropped bombs on the 
crowded streets. The slaughter was 
horrible. People were trapped amid 
falling buildings, buried alive or 
burned to death. 

And then, on Sunday morning, 
April goth, the man-made vultures 
visited Chenki. I had just finished 
Mass at the town of Pushih, some 
miles down river. With our faithful 
altar boy, Jake, I had boarded a 
small fishing boat and was starting 
for home, when the air alarm 
sounded on the streets of Pushih. 
People came running up the shore. 
Then in the haze above, sounded 
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Machine gun bullets sprayed this Chenki Mission wall 
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Fr. Flavian’s Mission Church suffered 
heavy damages 


the roar of many motors. The sound 
was terrifying. We could not see the 
planes as the morning was misty, 
The noise died in the distance up 
river. 

Then there was a great rumble. 
Bombs had been dropped some. 
where. The roar of motors again be 
came loud, and we thought the 
planes might be returning to their 
base. Instead, once more the sound 
died upriver. After that, the earth 
trembled violently. This sort of thing 
continued for an hour or so. The 
planes coming nearer, then return- 
ing the opposite direction, the rum- 
blings of the ground at times so 
strong, we imagined bombs were 
being dropped along the river. The 
hours dragged on, and we slowly 
neared our town. A great column of 
smoke was climbing into the heavens, 
beyond a hill in the direction of 
Chenki. Later in the day the town 
came into view. Fires were still rag- 
ing. One seemed to be in the neigh- 
borhood of the Mission. 

We got ashore below town, but 
we could not make our way along 
the main street very far. Fire and 
ruins. We turned in another direc 
tion, clambered over fallen walls, 
came home through the back of the 
town. Along the way sat people, 
gathered about the few belongings 
they had saved. 

When we entered the Mission 
gate, what a sorry sight! Broken 
doors and windows; ceiling boards 
hanging down; great holes in the 
roof, caused by flying stones. One 
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August. 1939 


lange stone came hur- 
jing through the air 
with such force that 
it passed through the 
roof, second — story 
foor, and down into 
the Mission office. 

Plaster, broken tiles, 
glass everywhere. And, 
in-the midst of it all, 
good Father Flavian 
Mullins, C.P. He was 
uiharmed, thank 
God! 

He had been out 
in the small yard of 
the Mission during 
that awful hour. No 
bombs had hit the 
Mission. But outside 
in all directions they 
came falling down 
with their queer, 
shrieking whistle. 
Some fell so close that 
the concussion set the 
Mission walls aslant. 
One outside wall 
had been sprayed by 
machine gun bullets. Fierce fires 
were spreading toward the church 
from many sides. The cries of poor 
people who had been injured and 
caught in the flames rent the air, 
the cries growing weaker as the fire 
gradually consumed them. Father 
Flavian had passed through a ter- 
rible ordeal. 

That night closed down upon a 
sad Chenki. Women could be heard 
sobbing broken-heartedly for the 
missing members of their family. 
Many evenings afterward candles 
still glimmered in the twilight above 
the ruins of homes for loved ones 
who would never see them, loved 
ones buried beneath the debris. For 
days men were digging out bodies; 
some have not yet been found. 

Those who survived, and who had 
not lost all, contributed money to 
help the more unfortunate. The 
church, the pagans, all classes did 
what they could. His Excellency, 
Bishop Paul Yu Pin, heard of the 
tragedy in far off America. He im- 
mediately sent aid to his stricken 
countrymen. Generous donations 
were given by the International Re- 
lief Committee, the Salt office, and 
other organizations. In a few days 
time some ten thousand Chinese 
dollars had been dispensed to the 
more needy, this Mission acting as 
a distributing headquarters. 





The gruesome 





Not a Christian had been harmed, 
though some had lost home and 
most of what they owned. One Chris- 
tian was taking a load of rice down 
the river. A bomb fell, lifting the 
boat in the water. The man hurried 
ashore. Down came another bomb. 
It blew the boat to pieces. That man 
was a rather serious individual when 
I met him next—but a very thankful 
one. 

The manner in which the fire 
that had destroyed a great part of 
town, burned until it had consumed 
the building opposite the Mission 
and then went out, seems to argue a 





Fr. Flavian travelling in happier days 


task of finding victims when the planes go 
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very special protec- 
tion from Heaven. 

That Father Flavian 
had not been injured 
by machine gun bul- 
lets, or by flying stones 
or rocks—some falling 

‘in the yard, making 
great dents in the 
pavement—is another 
sign of God’s inter- 
vention. We are deep- 
ly grateful to Him for 
the same, and to every- 
one praying for the 
missions. Once again, 
prayer has worked 
wonders. And we sin- 
cerely hope that the 
kind readers of THE 
Sicn will continue to 
storm Heaven in be- 
half of the missions, 
and China. 

Now folks fear a 
return visit of the 
planes. They some- 
times merely imagine 
they hear the alarm. 

That is sufficient to start a rush for 
places of comparative safety. Night 
brings no rest. Air raid signals may 
sound at one in the morning. People 
run, stumble, hurt themselves. No 
lights are allowed for fear of attract- 
ing planes. One night two women 
fell into the river. They were 
drowned. 

Here, amid the high peaked moun- 
tains of Hunan, flying in the rainy 
weather is dangerous. Low-lying 
clouds hide the tops of the moun- 
tains. And today it is raining. Who 
cares, when sunshine brings sorrow? 
You, who enjoy fine summer days, 
remember us who dread the appear- 
ance of the sun! Remember us who 
are happy today because it is rain- 
ing. Yes, folks! We are singing in the 
rain! 

I would not be honest if I did not 
admit that we also have fear in our 
hearts. We are defenseless. There are 
no planes here to fight invaders; no 
anti-aircraft guns. But there are 
thousands of people who wonder, 
with us, when the senseless, stupid 
carnage will cease. Families to be 
raised, crops to be planted and har- 
vested, business to be done—these are 
their daily thoughts. Now all is sus- 
pense and terror and bitter, scarring 
memories. Remember us and our 
people who now face each dawn 
with uneasy expectation. 


Acme 





Ueath of Fr. 


Ox JUNE 18, 1939, death 


laimed as its victim one of the 
pioneer Passionists in China. Father 
Flavian Mullins, C.P., died of a 


heart attack shortly after celebrating 
Holy Mass in the Catholic Mission 

Chenki, Hunan. He was in his 
forty-sixth year. He made his reli- 
gious profession as a Passionist in 
and was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1919. He volunteered to 
work in the foreign missions and in 
1921 was sent with the first band of 
Passionist missionaries to China. For 
seventeen years he worked with untir- 
for the conversion of the 
Chinese, suffering hardships without 
end, yet never losing the charming 
ersonality which made him a friend 

everyone, 

His first years in China were try- 

nes. In a country new to him, 
here the climate, the language and 
customs were so different, he 
quickly adjusted himself to the cir- 
umstances and became an outstand- 
ng missionary. He began his career 
it Supu, Hunan, with a house and 
church but with no furniture or 
ishe his house. The Chinese 
loaned him enough furniture to get 
long with until he could buy some 
his own. Yet from this impover- 
ed beginning, he advanced the 
ork in his district by establishing 
several Missions outside the city. 

During the years from 1922-1928, 

which Chinese war lords 
sarched their forces hither and yon 
ugh the countryside, he showed 
his ability and his grasp of Chinese 
and manners. He made 
iends with the various generals and 
saved the Missions from being 
oted. This quality of being able to 
placate the military was of great use 
not only in his own district but also 
for the whole vicariate. Many were 
the times that he was called on to 
difficulties. 

In 1934 Father Flavian was made 
Vicar Delegate, an office equivalent 
to Vicar General, but he remained in 
office only for a short time, being 
elected Religious Superior of all the 
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By DENIS FOGARTY, C.P. 


Fr. Flavian Mullins, C.P. 


Passionists in China in 1935. 
Father Flavian’s spirit of prayer 
was well known to all of the priests 
in China. When it was time to pray, 
business was set aside until he had 
finished his converse with God. He 
said his Mass with great devotion. 
It was his spirit of piety that 
made him stand up so well under 
the trying times that accompanied 
the beginning and continuation of 
the war. With the influx of refugees 
and wounded, with the increasing 
danger from bandits who took ad- 
vantage of the absence of soldiers in 
the district to increase their maraud- 
ing, with the hum of Japanese planes 
frequently in his ears, with the 
danger of harm to the Sisters and 
priests, it was devotion to the Sa- 
cred Heart that kept up his courage. 
All his colleagues in China knew 
that he suffered from a weak heart, 
so that while his death was a sur- 
prise and much lamented, it was not 
entirely unforeseen. When his own 
Mission was destroyed by Japanese 
bombs which fell nearby, his great 
heart could stand the strain no 
longer and he passed away. 
The excerpts from one of his last 
letters give an idea of his state of 
mind. It was interrupted by air 
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alarms and by the bombing of 
Chenki and concluded a couple of 
days later. He tells nothing of what 
the ordeal meant to him. 

April goth, 1939 
Dear Father Provincial: 

April gone and all of us are still 
working. The Jap planes are again 
quite active in our section. The City 
of Chihkiang is in ruins and it isa 
real miracle that Father William and 
the Sisters of St. Joseph were not 
completely wiped out. The Japs did 
not directly bomb our place but the 
damages from concussion are heavy. 

Last Tuesday, April 25th, Sister 
Mary Joseph Chang, one of the two 
Chinese taken into the Sisters of 
Charity, died. She was suffering from 


T. B. and with the war strain, she” 


became weaker and weaker. Sister 
Mary Joseph was a model Sister and 
her death is a real loss, 

The air alarm is sounding ur 
gently, so I will wait to see what 
happens. 

» s+ * 
May 1st, 1939: 

Well, about two-thirds of entire 
Chenki is a smoking ruins. The Jap 
planes were over Chenki yesterday 


for about an hour and _ twenty 
minutes. The whole affair is beyond 
any words of mine. The Mission 


damages are very heavy and the fires 
came right to the Mission walls. No 
bomb hit it directly but stones be- 
tween 25 and 50 pounds were thrown 
from the planes and crashed through 
our buildings everywhere. Outside 
the Mission the Japs dropped bombs 
everywhere. The dead will be more 
than 500 and the injured far more. 
However, this affair and many more 
that will happen in our mission terri- 
tory in the future months was clear to 
me long ago. We are in a vicious war 
and it is coming closer and closer 
to us. But your Paternity may be as- 
sured that all our Passionists in 
China will do their full duty at all 
times, no matter the sacrifice in- 
volved. 
Obediently in Christ, 
Flavian, C.P. 
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Three New Missionaries 


By EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C.P. 


Fr. Kieran Richardson, C.P. 


« summers ago, a Passionist 
missionary priest boarded a train 
at Hankow, China, enroute to Pel- 
ping. He was on his way to arrange 
for the entrance of new missionaries 
into the language school of China’s 
center of learning. With the sudden- 
ness of a summer shower, the Sino- 
Japanese war burst upon the Orient, 
turning the missionary back to the 
interior. In the United States, three 
young priests saw a curtain of shells 
and bombs drop across their path 
to China’s mission fields, blocking 
their apostolic ambition, and forc- 
ing upon them the tedious experi- 
ence of two years’ delay. 

Their long wait is ended. This 
autumn, the harvest moon of China 
will shine upon three new workers 
in fields “white for the harvest.” 
They will not enter immediately in- 
to the labor of the apostolate. They 
will sharpen their scythes, so to 
speak, in the calm of venerable Pei- 
ping: studying the language of the 
Chinese and observing the customs 
of the people. 

The eldest of the new missionaries 
is Father Kieran Richardson, C.P., 


(Bernard Elroy Richardson). He 
was born of Robert Richardson and 
Josephine Smith, on May goth, 1907, 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Baptized in the 
parish of Our Lady of Mercy, he 
graduated from the parish school in 
1919. His further education was re- 
ceived in Brooklyn Preparatory High 
School, and St. Francis High School. 
At the age of nineteen Father Rich- 
ardson entered Holy Cross Prepara- 
tory Seminary. Thenceforward his 
life followed the general theme of 
his two fellow missionaries, and can 
be followed in harmony with theirs. 
The second member of the group, 
Father Caspar Caulfield, (Thomas 
Lawrence Caulfield) is the son of 
John Franklin Caulfield and Mar- 
garet J. Maloney. Father Caulfield 
was born in Woburn, Mass., on Oc- 
tober 17, 1908. He attended St. 
Charles Parochial School, and gradu- 
ated from Woburn High School in 
June 1926. In the following Septem- 
ber he entered the Passionist Pre- 
paratory Seminary, in Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Father Wendelin Moore, C.P., 
(Gerald Thomas Moore) was born 
of James Moore and Mary Nugent, 
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Fr. Caspar Caulfield, C.P. 


on June 22, 1909, in Jersey City, N. 
J. He was baptized in St. Michael’s 
Church, graduating from the parish 
school in 1923. He attended St. 
Peter’s Preparatory, Jersey City, and 
graduated from Seton Hall Prepara- 
tory in 1927. 

Father Moore went to Holy Cross 
Preparatory in 1927, joining the class 
which Fathers Richardson and Caul- 
field had entered the previous year. 
In company with this class the three 
passed the novitate year in Spring- 
field, Mass., making their religious 
vows in 1929. The clerical courses of 
philosophy and theology were pur- 
sued in the Passionist monasteries 
located at Scranton, Pa., and Union 
City, N. J. On May go, 1936, they 
were ordained in St. Michael’s 
Church, Union City, N. J., by Most 
Reverend Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., 
Vicar Apostolic of Yiianling, China. 

The new missionaries will accom- 
pany four veterans of the China 
missions: Fathers Quentin Olwell, 
Michael Anthony Campbell, Rupert 
Langenbacher, and Denis Fogarty, 
C.P. These four will proceed to the 
Passionist Vicariate in Hunan. 









Ax THE recent annual confer- 
ence of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management one of the 
delegates accused his associates of 
having “gone too mechanistic.” “We 
have failed,” he added, “to identify 
and apply the science of human 
management in our relationships.” 
Another declared himself to be of 
the opinion that “Managers are too 
frequently judged by the amount of 
money they save the factory or busi- 
ness. Usually they are expected to 
reduce costs connected with labor.” 

Chese critically frank statements 
of leaders in this field followed 
closely on the epochal deliberations 
of the International Management 


Congress held during the week of 
September 28 of last year in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was there that in- 
dustrial leaders, convinced that mod- 


ern management “is on the spot,” 
gathered to analyze the reasons for 
this debacle. Only a few short years 
ago this same American system of 
management was the toast of two 
hemispheres. Its results were gloated 
over by unending queues of visiting 
industrialists that converged on the 
American workshop from every 


nook and cranny of the globe that 





had been penetrated by an all-per- 
vasive Finance Capitalism. 

Those were the days—the fantastic 
twenties of this incredible twentieth 
century — when mass_ production, 
scientific management, the Taylor 
system, motion and time study, ef- 
ficiency experts, the open shop 
and welfare work characterized the 
American industrial scene. It was 
then that the amazing discovery of 
the relationship between wages and 
purchasing power—and therefore a 
prosperity of profits—made by one 
industrialist, was considered by a 
superficial world to be a theory that 
had long since been applied by 
American industrialism—the young- 
est and lustiest child of the Indus- 
trial Revolution! It was then, too, 
that Taylor, the father of Scientific 
Management, taught the executive 
to subject the motions of his workers 
to microscopic examination. The 
pagan Individualism that grew out 
of the so-called Reformation had 
wrenched man out of his setting in 
a solidaristic society. Taylor’s indus- 
trial individualism took the next 
and last logical step and atomized 
the isolated individual and his ac- 
tions. 

(Frederick Winslow Taylor is re- 
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By H. A. FROMMELT 


CHRISTIANIZING 
~ INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


garded as the father and founder of 
what his followers and disciples have 
erroneously referred to as Scientific 
Management because he was the first 
to insist upon a minute analysis of 
each job that is being performed in 
an organization. This analysis re- 
sults in a complete and detailed 
listing or enumeration of each and 
every motion necessary to perform 
or complete that job. Under Tay- 
lor’s microscope, Management de- 
tects the motions and movements 
that can be eliminated to the end 
that the operation can be “speeded 
up.” In such analysis and study 
much good can be found. But when 
the Taylor ideology is adopted by a 
pagan Industrialism that sees in 
man only a producing machine the 
liquidation of all human values in 
industry is in danger of being con- 
summated.) 

The past decade of despair has 
searched out this system of indus- 
trial management and found it sadly 
wanting. Its religion of “thingism,” 
of flooding the world with goods 
and services, has been proven spuri- 
ous. The predicted prosperity not 
only failed the prophets but turned 
out to be a bitter poverty in 
the midst of plenty. An increasing 
chorus of voices is being raised 
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against this superstition of an omnip- 
otent and infallible industrial man- 
agement. 

Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, one of the 
foremost students of personnel prob- 
lems, declared at the meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Management already referred to, 
that “the basis for the best philoso- 
phy of management is the ten com- 
mandments.” This is in distinct 
opposition to the “Creed of Man- 
agement” propounded at the Inter- 
national Management Congress last 
Fall in which Mr. Frederick Wins- 
low Taylor and Mr. Harrington 
Emerson were reverently referred to 
and their religion of Efficiency urged 
upon the assembled industrialists. 
The Emerson principles, they were 
reminded, “set forth something in- 
finitely greater than a system of 
management. They set forth a mo- 
rality and provide practical meas- 
ures for its attainment. .. . It is the 
declaration of a New Philosophy.” 

Business Week publicized the ac- 
tivity among leading executives of 
American industrial enterprises “to 
spread the idea of an ethical creed 
and of increased responsibility for 
salaried executives in labor and 
other matters.” This followed closely 
on the heels of the meetings of the 
Washington International Manage- 
ment Congress where it was ad- 
mitted that management “is on the 
spot” according to the announce- 
ments preceding the deliberations, 
and which set forth, succinctly and 
expressively, the reasons for this 
Congress. 

Indeed, management is on the 
spot. The ever-heightening chorus of 
criticism by its own high priests elo- 
quently emphasizes its debacle. ‘The 
proposed remedies, however, reveal 
the hopeless confusion of thought in 
this circle ranging from a re-empha- 
sis of Emersonian Efficiency and 
Taylor’s Scientific Management to 
Dr. Metcalf’s return to the Deca- 
logue. 

But a Christian Philosophy of 
management alone will suf- 
fice to restore order and 
sanity to American in- 
dustry. Perhaps 
the most 
amazing 
aspect 


of this chaos on the American 
industrial front is our failure to 
recognize the errors and dangers in 
the prevailing management creed, 
as also our corresponding failure to 
supply the American industrial 
world with an adequate philosophy 
based on a Christian view of the 
world and man. Taylor’s Scientific 
Management has yet to be taken 
apart and critically examined in the 
light of a Christian Weltanschauung. 

Such an examination would long 
since have furnished material for 
one of the most embracing and far- 
reaching indictments ever handed 
down against an industria! world. 
We have failed to set forth those 
principles that alone will serve an 
industrial civilization adequately be- 
cause they recognize clearly and 
steadily man’s eternal destiny, the 
existence of a moral world and the 
true end and aim of man’s daily 
work—the material on which Man- 
agement necessarily centers so much 
of its attention and activity. 

The simple relationship of owner 
and worker no longer characterizes 
modern industry. Has not Catholic 
social thought, for the most part, 
been satisfied with this facile though 
erroneous assumption? The current 
widely scattered ownership of so 
large a part of the tools of produc- 
tion—an ownership that has gene- 
rated a very reprehensible financial 
control and overlordship—has made 
of Management an essential third 
party, standing between an anony- 
mous and atomized ownership and 
the wage workers hastily recruited 
and lacking tenure and security. 

Though innumerable small 
organizations still  pre- 
serve the old owner- 
worker status and 
relationship, 
the larger 
Ameri- 
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can industrial enterprises, with a far 
flung and “listed” security-holding 
ownership, must rely on Manage- 
ment for leadership and guidance. 
It is this Management that has set 
the fashion for the morality and the 
ethic in this very important and 
strategic field. 

It is this field of Management, 
distinct from both ownership and 
work, that we have neglected. Yet 
it has a philosophy and a theology 
all its own—a religion, indeed, that 
is as erroneous and dangerous as any 
other heretical and unorthodox doc- 
trine. We have indicated its prin- 
cipal source and leading exponents. 
Both Emerson and Taylor, whose 
writings have profoundly influenced 
the course of twentieth-century in- 
dustrialism, began with the errors of 
the so-called Protestant Reformation 
on which was erected a doctrine de- 
signed for a world of super-indus- 
trialism. 

These high priests of the new in- 
dustrialism took the doctrine of 
Puritanism that made of business a 
religion and built a streamlined 
profits-first system on top of this 
very convenient but faulty founda- 
tion. Religion in the traditional 


sense was relegated to Sun- 4 
day and the sanctuary. 

’ . >. 2.% < 
Man’s daily activities 
































were divorced 
from all ethi- 
cal con- 

sidera- 
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tions and, what is more important, 
moral restraints. The Mystical Body 
as it were, violated by these 
vicious errors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; more and more man was made 
the victim of a devastating and ruin- 
ous individualism, both in theory 
and fact. 

\ competitive regime, based on 
this damnable individualism, _be- 
came the modus operandi of busi- 
ness. Society was atomized, and man, 
a pitifully isolated and vulnerable 
individual, became its plaything and 
sport. With business a_ religion, 
man’s highest end and aim in this 
life was to serve business, to produce 
things, to fill the world with the 
products of a world wholly given 
over to the gross superstition that 
industrialism is man’s highest and 
noblest activity. Car loadings, steel 
production, kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion, bank clearings and stock-mar- 
ket transactions, in this insane and 
inverted system, became the indices 
of human welfare and achievement. 

Thus, when American industrial- 
ism had reached its final flowering 
in the decay of such gross and revolt- 
ing errors, the stage had been set for 
the advent of the messiahs of ef- 
ficiency. Only when we admit that 
industrial man is here to flood the 
world with things have we cleared 
the path for the doctrine of mate- 
rial efficiency. Obviously, if produc- 
tion is man’s highest activity then it 
should be effected at top levels of 
achievement and results—in other 
words, at maximum efficiency. This 
is the door through which Scientific 
Management enters with its efficiency 
experts and its microscopic examina- 
tion of the worker’s every motion. 

The ultimate has now been 
achieved in this despiritualized and 
mechanized system: man has not 
only been isolated from an organic 
society but even those motions and 
activities of his organism that will 
best serve these debased industrial 
objectives are subjected to further 
separation and isolation. Man is 
now no longer a physical and moral 
unit, enjoying citizenship in a moral 
world where he owes allegiance to 
a Supreme Being. He is now noth- 
ing more than a producing machine 
that must be subjected to studies 
and restraints to the end that he be- 
come a piece of efficient apparatus. 

The foregoing remarks must serve 
here as a summary indication only 
of the principal errors and sources 
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unfulfilled desire. 
flesh, 


chastest snow? 


Oh, they shall, I know! 


My only One! 


O long-sought ecstasy! 











Transfiguration 
By MARIE FISCHER 


Ascending the holy Thabor of our promised tryst, 
I am weary; strained with the painful longing of yet 


Shall the earth-stained garments of this my perjured 


When I reach the summit of this mount, 
Be ready for mating and like to Yours— 
Glowing light with the passionate whiteness as of 


And my heart shall kiss within its deepest depths 
The radiant Face of all-embracing Love 
Shining as the sun, divine, 


When shall I transfigured be? 


Burning and beautiful with our mutual love— 



































of this religion of modern manage- 
ment. American management is suf- 
fering, like every other phase and 
activity of our industrial civiliza- 
tion, from a perverted philosophy 
and a wrong motivation. Its influ- 
ence and effects are far reaching be- 
cause of the increasingly important 
role it is being called upon to as- 
sume in industry. Its evil genius 
reaches down into our technical and 
professional schools to impose its 
management-for-money philosophy 
upon teacher and textbook alike. 
The insidiousness of its activity is 
matched only by the acclaim it has 
been accorded by a people blinded 
by the dazzling triumphs of a bread- 
and-butter science. 

What is to be done? A Christian 
attack must forthwith be launched 
against this strategic stronghold of a 
pagan industrialism. The formation 
of a Catholic Management Associa- 
tion, composed of Catholic employ- 
ers and executives who are conscious 
that the Faith they profess is and 
should be made the informing prin- 
ciple of a way of life, is perhaps even 
more necessary than auxiliary or- 
ganizations of Catholic workers. 

Such an organization, with the 
necessary assistance of scholarship 


and critical evaluation, could in- 
augurate a thorough-going analysis 
and examination of the philosophy 
that prevails in the nation’s execu- 
tive offices. We would then realize 
quickly that this industrial philoso- 
phy is money- and not homo-centric, 
and that man, according to prevail- 
ing notions, exists to manufacture a 
prosperity based on a flood of mate- 
rial goods and services. Once it be- 
came clear that the heresy of Secu- 
larism had wrought its greatest dam- 
age in the industrial sector of 
modern life, a Christian philosophy 
of management and _ industrialism 
would find its way from this asso- 
ciation into industrial channels as 
well as into textbook and classroom. 

Then only would industry learn 
the true meaning of efficiency, an 
effect primarily of the intellect and 
the will of man. For, as Chesterton 
once remarked in his inimitable 
way: “Never before has there been 
so much talk about efficiency and at 
the same time so little of it in evi- 
dence.” But above all, man would 
again resume his rightful place in 
the world of industry which, in its 
pagan motivation, has come brazenly 
to consider man as something less 
than a servile creature. 
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Profound and Fundamental Conflict Is Being Waged Between 


the Spirit of the Modern World and That of the Catholic Church 


The Spiritual Conflict 


ln MY last article I spoke of the 
conflict now partly engaged and pro- 
ceeding between the Catholic Church 
and the modern world in the matter 
of Institutions, I said that a conflict 
on Institutions which is often no 
more than misunderstanding and al- 
ways ambiy uous «ould not but lead, 
as it has led i the past, to a conflict 
far more fundamental and _pro- 
found: a spiritual conflict between 
the general character of the modern 
world and the general character of 
the Catholic Church: her influence 
upon society, her whole personality 
and self. 

This spiritual side of the affair as 
it is the most important will be for 
long the least clearly perceived. We 
an all of us grasp at once an issue 
mn some proposed law which affects 
1 particular Catholic interest: for in- 
tance a proposal to impose uni- 
versal compulsory state education 
without religion, or a proposal to 
confiscate the property of monas- 
teries and convents, or a proposal to 
extend facilities for divorce. The 
thing is there in black and white; 
we know which side we have to take. 

But in the deeper and less clean- 
cut spiritual issue, in the issue be- 
tween the general character of the 
Church and the general character of 
the non-Catholic world around us, 
the issue between the general air of 
a Catholic society and the general 
air of a non-Catholic or even anti- 
Catholic society, there is no such 
simple issue. Confusion arises and 
the issues of victory and defeat are 
veiled. 

It is possible to divide the depart- 
ments in which this spiritual conflict 
alls into four main departments. 

There is first of ali the depart- 
ment of historical treatment includ- 
ing not only history proper but his- 
torical fiction. 

There is the department of sym- 
pathy and antipathy towards mod- 
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ern Catholic society or countries. 

There is the department of human 
rights: the Catholic air or spirit o1 
attitude towards those rights and 
towards human dignity which is at- 
tached to them, as opposed to the 
air and spirit of the modern world 
where that world has a different 
philosophy from the philosophy of 
the Catholic Church. 

Lastly there is, in connection with 
this philosophical division, the divi- 
sion on the spirit of the laws under 
which society is governed. 

The treatment of history includ- 
ing historical fiction is of high im- 
portance to ourselves and to the fu- 
ture because history is as I have al- 
ready called it in these pages, “the 
memory of human race.” It is the 
third dimension in social conscious- 
ness. A man does not know himself 
if he has forgotten his past, and a 
society does not know itself if it has 
false history to misguide it. 

The treatment of history is also 
important because history is the ob- 
ject lesson of politics. If history is 
wrongly taught—for instance, if you 
have historical teaching to the effect 
that democracy is common in large 
states and has long endured therein 
—then your conclusions on politics 
will be wrong. If you are taught a 
history which pretends that greed 
and falsehood are gradually dis- 
appearing from mankind, then your 
political conclusions and plans will 
be vitiated. If you are taught a his- 
tory which pretends that our race 
has been getting better and better 
by a continuous process, then you 
are taught false history that may 
lead you to the most tragic blunders. 

Now the treatment of history in 
the modern world is very varied ac- 
cording to the society in which the 
writers and teachers of history do 
their work. But in general you may 
say that throughout the modern 
world the teaching of history has 
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been false because it has been mainly 
anti-Catholic. It has been anti-Cath- 
olic in its premises, in its choice of 
patterns and heroes and in its con- 
clusions. 

Let us consider this permanent, 
enduring, modern conflict between 
the spirit of the Church and the 
spirit of society around it. 

That conflict is of course much 
stronger in countries which are still 
predominantly Catholic than in 
countries which are the opposite; 
but it is present everywhere. There 
is no modern country of our white 
civilization in which the past is not 
written about and taught mainly 
after a fashion prejudicial to the 
strength and self-confidence of the 
Catholic body. In England, the 
country I know best, one may 
roughly say that all history is official 
and without doubt our official his- 
tory is essentially anti-Catholic. 

Thus the Whig history which has 
so strongly affected the modern Eng- 
lish mind and which is still pre- 
dominant in our universities, and 
everywhere the master of our school 
textbooks, is wholly based upon the 
idea of an England great and pros- 
perous and proud because in the 
past she got rid of the Catholic 
Faith. The principal foreign names 
held up for admiration are the 
names of those who were hostile to 
the Church and to the culture which 
she supports. The principal foreign 
names held up to contempt and dis- 
like are names, as a rule, of men 
who continued the Catholic tradi- 
tion politically and were the leaders 
of Catholic nations. 


Een effect of all this is subtle and 
more pervading on that account; 
and it is supported by the negative 
effect of silence. Not only are the 
villains and heroes mainly chosen 
for their indirect connection with 
the religious divisions of Europe but 
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a whole category of events support- 
ing the Catholic idea is either left 
out or under-emphasized; while an- 
other category hostile to the Cath- 
olic idea is emphasized and magni- 
fied. The mere phrase “Spanish In- 
quisition” is enough to explain what 
| mean. Not one person in ten knows 
nowadays what the inquisition was, 
its motives, its procedure, nor how 
it helped in the task of saving Chris- 
tendom to save Christendom. 

\part from, but closely allied to, 
this spiritual conflict in the teach- 
ing and writing of history stands the 
spiritual conflict in the matter of 
sympathy with Catholic societies or 
antipathy to them. 

Thus the story of Ireland has 
been consistently presented under a 
false aspect because the religion of 
the Irish was antipathetic to the 
English writers upon Ireland. The 
French, the Belgians, the Italians, 
the Spaniards are presented unfavor- 
ably in contrast to the ruling Cal- 
vinist clique which gradually mas- 
tered Holland, to the Scandinavian 
countries, to North Germans and to 
the modern Germany formed by 
Prussia, ruled from Berlin and now 
despotically continuing and increas- 
ing the Prussian tradition. Men do 
not see this right proportion and 
perspective. The enormous business 
of the French monarchy (the central 
political fact of Europe a thousand 
years) they hear of, but only hear of. 
It is not grasped. They are not al- 
lowed to appreciate the vast mission- 
ary effort and therefore the vast cul- 
tural expansion which the world 
owes to the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards. 

There is in all this a conflict be- 
tween the spirit of the Church and 


QUICK-WITTED IRISH 


While Dean Swift was rector at Kilroot, County Antrim, he met 
an old Irish woman driving a number of donkeys. 
“Good morning, mother of asses,” said his reverence. The old 
woman promptly replied: “Good morning, my son!” 
Yes, in Ireland even the women are quick-witted. 
From the “Sunday Chronicle” 


RIPE OLD AGE 


Chere are many fantastic tales about the age of redwoods. De- 
spite the name sempervirens, they do not live forever. But some 
are more than 2000 years old. One specimen scientifically meas- 
ured was a redwood felled within a mile of Dyerville. Its ring 


count showed a life span back to 266 B.C. 


That night as the winds whined through the lofty branches of 
these patriarchs among all living things, I leafed through a his- 


tory 


The fallen giant was a sapling when Julius Caesar set foot on 
the British Isles; it had reached maturity when William the Con- 
queror arrived, and, in butterfly human reckoning, was a gray- 
beard when Columbus discovered a new hemisphere. 


the spirit of the modern world. You 
see it in nothing more clearly than 
in the particular case of the Spanish 
civil war. That war was essentially a 
struggle turning on_ feligion—yet 
that was the one aspect of it which 
was never emphasized and often 
completely boycotted! 

I am writing this after a return 
from a long and careful piece of 
travel in Spain which included a 
visit to the main battle front and I 
know what I am talking about. The 
fight is in the nature of a crusade. 
The enthusiasm of those who have 
followed the so-called Nationalist 
cause is essentially religious: it is a 
passion for the traditions and soul 
of Spain, which soul and traditions 
are Catholic. To read the mass of 
the press one might think that al- 
most any other cause was at stake. 
In our press here in England it is 
almost impossible to get published 
by any paper of wide circulation a 
simple piece of objective evidence 
which tells for the Spanish people 
against the Reds in proof of this 
truth. 

The next department, that of 
human rights, is the field of a simi- 
lar spiritual conflict. The persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Nazi Germany 
which is a grave violation of human 
rights is fully and excessively adver- 
tised. The infinitely worse persecu- 
tion of the Christian religion in 
Mexico and Russia is not empha- 
sized, and indeed, by most modern 
people, either not understood or, if 
once understood, now forgotten. 
This aspect of conflict between the 
Church and the modern world is of 
the highest importance for it is 
rapidly coming to this: that the 
Church is the only force now left 


THE + SIGN 


which can champion the common 
rights of man. 

These are denied not only by the 
despots but by the rich, not only by 
Communism but by the huge devel. 
opment of Capitalism. The spirit of 
the Church is corrective of either 
evil; the opposite spirit, that spirit 
of the world against which the 
Church is now so clearly opposed, 
exaggerates both forms of the evil, 
It leads to social experiments essen- 
tially servile under the pretense of 
palliating the sufferings of those 
who possess nothing, and it leads to 
sweeping denials of common justice 
even where it is making the effort 
to redress social injustice. It leads, 
on the one side as on the other, to 
the loss of human freedom, for free. 
dom proceeds from a recognition of 
human dignity, that is, from right 
doctrine. 

As this is so in the department of 
civil rights so it is in the department 
of laws and their application, the 
whole air of our legal system. A 
right spirit, a Catholic tradition, not 
only produces laws after a fashion 
consonant to the nature of man, but 
nourishes the application of them. 
The absence of that spirit gives for- 
mal laws exaggerated power against 
justice and gives to legal chicanery 
exaggerated strength against plain 
conscience. 

The struggle is afoot now through- 
out the world in all these depart. 
ments of human life. I shall close by 
suggesting (it is no more than a 
suggestion for I have no more power 
to discover the future than any 
other man) that the future reserves 
not a lessening of this conflict but 
an aggravation of it. Many signs 
seem to support this view. 


“What a story if you could interview that piece of timber!” 





exclaimed a newspaper friend. “Ask it whether Helen of Troy 
really was worth it all, and if Cleopatra was still pretty when 
she went barging down the Nile. Get some real background on 
the Chinese situation, if it had first-hand news of Marco Polo. It 
ought to remember the wild doings when the Vandals sacked 
Rome. It was around 725 years old then.” 


J. R. Hildebrand in the “National Geographic” 


SPECIAL BULLETIN! 


Special bulletins usually cut in on a regularly scheduled pro- 
gram, but since they consume only a few seconds little harm is 
done to that program. Occasionally, however, the effect of these 
interruptions is on the quaint side. The swing-band broadcast, 
for example, on election night, 1936. Unknown to the band 
leader, his program was cut off the air momentarily while an 
announcer in the New York studio came on to inform the world, 
“The Democrats are sweeping the nation.” Then the program 
was cut in again just as the leader announced the title of the 
next band number, “Ain’t It a Shame?” 


Frank D. Morris in “Collier’s” 
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You have never given me your 


opinion on mixed marriages,” I ob- 
served to Mr. Michael. We were sit- 
ting in the parlor behind the “ex- 
tended premises” —the shop had 
expanded since the name of Fair- 
weather had been added to that of 
Barnbuckle over the double front- 
age, Fairweather being the name of 
the “boy” now grown into a junior 
partner in Mr. Michael’s grocery 
business. 

The parlor remained much the 
same. It still belonged to the senior 
partner. The boy lived with his wife 
and family in a genteel villa; Mr. 
Michael had been invited to join the 
family circle but he preferred to live 
a recluse behind the shop which had 
somewhat daringly outgrown his am- 
bitions. “You can’t change the habits 
of an old man,” he would say, “and 
an old bachelor, at that.” 

The introduction of a cooked 
delicacy department, presided over 
by an alert assistant with a long, lean 
knife, had not been wholeheartedly 
approved by my old friend. It was a 
mix-up of two different things, he 
would say—and that had led to my 
apparently irrelevant remark on 
mixed marriages. 

“Mixed marriages?” Mr. Michael 
echoed. “You’re not making one, are 
your” 

I explained myself, having for- 
given him. “My question was purely 
academic,” I said. 

“Well,” Mr. Michael said, 


slowly. 
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“To my mind it’s like this. You see, 
[ don’t keep my tea and coffee in 
the same canister. A mixed marriage, 
it seems to me, is much the same 
thing. Matrimony makes two into 
one, and they had best be of the 
same species. Tea and coffee should 
be kept in separate tins. You're 
housewife enough to know that!” 

“But,” I persisted, “sometimes the 
non-Catholic partner is converted. 
Your simile doesn’t hold good there, 
for tea never turns into coffee.” 

Mr. Michael considered the point. 
“When it does,” he said, “it some- 
times keeps a flavor of the old tin 
about it. I’m not great on that kind 
of conversion. It can’t be rightly 
called conviction.” Then he relented 
and suddenly ceased to be academ- 
ical. 

“Talking of a mix-up,” he said, 
“that reminds me of a story I could 
tell you. It’s got a love interest—I 
don’t often go in for stories with a 
love interest” (the old bachelor 
chuckled) , “but you could write it 
down and shipshape it. The public 
likes a love interest in a story.” 

“I would be most grateful for a 
story with a love interest,” I told 
him, and Mr. Michael settled himself 
down. 

Out in the shop the white-robed 
assistant was sharpening his knife. 
Mr. Michael listened. “We sell a lot 
of that corned beef,” he remarked. 
“The poor folk seem to live on it. 
Not nearly so wholesome for them 
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as the food they cook for themselves.” 
He was still disapproving the mar- 
riage between the grocery and the 
cooked delicacy stores. 

The sound ceased and Mr. 
Michael got back to his story. I could 
see that metaphorically he was put- 
ting an edge on his own knife. He 
was going to fancy himself telling a 
love story. 

“Well, I was going to tell you 
about young Tom—Pillifer, I think 
was his other name—and his Noreen. 
I'll have to take you back half a 
century or so. Noreen was the daugh- 
ter of a fine Irishman in our con- 
gregation. Fine Catholics, the family 
were. She was a girl of about 
eighteen when Tom first set eyes on 
her. They worked in the same busi- 
ness house.” Mr. Michael became 
apologetic. “They generally like 
dukes and duchesses in love stories,” 
he said, “but it can’t be helped— 
that was Tom Pillifer and _ his 
Noreen. 

“Noreen was nothing special to 
look at, but there was something in 
her that took Tom’s fancy. She was 
as good as gold, but that doesn’t at- 
tract a young fellow—they haven't 
the sense for that. At any rate Tom 
took a fancy to Noreen. A mighty 
strong one it was. He was not a 
Catholic. He had no special ideas 
about religion—he regarded it as 
goods set out for sale in the churches 
and chapels. You chose the kind you 
liked best, and if you got tired of 
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that kind you gave it a rest, as we 
shop-folk say, like potted salmon— 
folks like to see shrimp on the coun- 
ter for a change sometimes. That was 
Tom Pillifer’s idea of religion. 

“Noreen got friendly with Tom 
the same as with the others. As he 
was not a Catholic she ruled out the 
idea of being anything more—unless 
of course, he could be converted. But 
Noreen was a good girl and she sort 
of turned down non-Catholics as she 
would have done a man with a wife. 
If Tom had been a Catholic she 
rather have had him than 
any other boy in the world. Why, I 
can’t tell you, for he was rather a 
plain, not too quick-witted fellow— 
she took a fancy to him, that was 
what it amounted to. One can 
never tell: and she’d have had Tom 
right enough but for the difference 
of religion. 

“So things went on until one day 
Tom asked Noreen to marry him.” 
Mr. Michael halted in his fluent nar- 
rative. “You could put that prettily,” 
he suggested. “I suppose he did it in 
the usual way. More than half a 
century ago, remember. None of this 


would 


modern business. Down on_ one 
knee, wasn’t it? But, there! I’m 
thinking of dukes. Noreen just 


looked at him in astonishment. ‘But 
I couldn’t, Tom,’ she says. “You’re 
not a Catholic!’ 

“Poor Tom got very crestfallen 
over that. 

‘But couldn’t I turn Catholic?’ 
he says, ‘if that’s the only trouble? 
I don’t mind what religion I follow. 
They’re all the same to me.’ 

“Well, Noreen brightened up at 
that; but she was doubtful. 

“Would it only be because you 
wanted to marry me?” she asked. 

“Of course it would,’ Tom said. 
‘Fellows have faced worse than that 
to get the girl they fancied.’” 


‘ HE WOMAN they loved, Mr. 
Michael,” I corrected. 

“Oh, you'll manage it all right,” 
Mr. Michael said. 

“Anyway, Noreen didn’t think 
that it sounded good enough. But 
she had taken to Tom. You'll have 
to shipshape ail this, Miss. I’m an 
cld bachelor.” Mr. Michael shook 
his head, deprecatingly. 

“And I’m an old maid,” I retorted. 

‘But you've got the trick,” he 
said. “Anyway, Noreen suggested 
that Tom should call upon Father 
Murphy and ask him about instruc- 


tion, and if things were satisfactory 
ask her again. 

“So Tom went along to Father 
Murphy. He was shy, poor chap, and 
Father Murphy was one of those 
gruff priests who don’t put their best 
goods in the shop window. He eyed 
Tom with a kind of instinctive sus- 
picion, and asked his business. 

“Tom came out with it pat 
enough. ‘I’m wanting to marry Miss 
Noreen,’ he said. ‘She’s got another 
name but I can’t say it rightly.’ 

“One couldn’t blame the poor 
boy,” Mr. Michael said, “for it was 
one of those Irish names with a ‘gh’ 
in the middle that’s sounded half 
way down the throat, but it did ap- 
pear a bit inconsequent. 

“You want to marry a girl whose 
surname you don’t know?’ Father 
Murphy said, and stuck out his 
underlip and glared at poor Tom. 

“*T think it’s Doggerty,’ Tom said. 
‘Anyway, I want to marry her and 
she won’t have me because I’m not 
a Catholic.’ 

“Quite right, too,’ said Father 
Murphy. It was before the days of 
the Ne temere decree, but no priest 
had ever disliked mixed marriages 
more than Father Murphy. He knew 
that one can’t keep tea and coffee in 
the same canister. But Tom kept on, 
doggedly, moved by the fancy that 
he had for Noreen. 

“I'd like to turn a Catholic and 
marry her,’ he said. 

Father Murphy didn’t assume the 
air of the good shepherd with the 
lost sheep. On the contrary, he took 
a long look at Tom that might have 
sent him scuttling into a bramble 
bush. 

“*You can’t become a Catholic 
simply because you're in love with a 
Catholic girl,’ he told Tom. ‘Do you 
know anything about the Catholic 
Church? What religion were you 
brought up in?’ 

“Tom told him that he had been 
brought up Church but had some- 
times gone to chapel with his Aunt 
Eliza. He assured Father Murphy 
that he liked both all right. 

“*T daresay Catholics are all right, 
too,’ he ended. ‘All religions are the 
same to me.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ Father Murphy said, dry- 
ly. ‘If you want to be a Catholic 
you'll have to learn that all religions 
are not the same. The Catholic 
Church is the true Church, and all 
the rest are in error.’ 

“*They all think they’re the true 
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one, Tom said, with his good. 
humored smile. ‘I daresay they're all 
right; but I’d just as soon be a 
Catholic. I don’t mind. The Rector 
said as the Church of England was 
the true Church, but my Aunt Elia 
preferred chapel and I didn’t blame 
her. They sang hymns that went 
with a swing there, and the minister 
said it was the pure Gospel. I dare. 
Say it was.’ 


a Murpny listened to all 
this and decided that Noreen 
Dogherty was too good for this ac. 
commodating youth with his adjust. 
able mind. Still, he couldn’t exactly 
send him off. Tom was perfectly 
willing to undergo a_ course of 
Catechism, so Father Murphy ar. 
ranged for him to attend for instruc. 
tion. 

“Tom attended his instructions, 
and on Sunday went to Mass and 
to Benediction. The Mass was in a 
strange language. Noreen explained 
to him that Dominus vobiscum 
meant, “The Lord be with you.’ And 
Et cum spiritu tuo ‘and with thy 
spirit.. They got no further than 
that. Tom liked Benediction best. 
They sang hymns—in the strange 
tongue, but they had pretty tunes. 
He didn’t dislike the smell of in- 
cense. 

“But Catechism was a snag. Father 
Murphy set about teaching him the 
meaning of authority. He explained 
that the Church was one, Catholic, 
and Apostolic, and that St. Peter was 
the rock upon which it was built. 
“*There can’t be a dozen different 
Churches,’ Father Murphy explained 
as he handed out his proofs. 

“Tom objected. “There’s hundreds 
of them,” he said; ‘and they all say 
they’re the right one. I expect they 
are.’ 

“*They can’t prove it,’ Father 
Murphy said, with a short laugh. 
But Tom could not, for the life of 
him, see why everybody should not 
be right. He had a good try at learn- 
ing his catechism, but his stubborn 
refusal to grasp the principle of 
Unity made it a useless business. He 
went to Noreen and spoke out. 

“It’s no good,’ he said. ‘I like 
your Benediction all right, but all 
the same, they sing nice hymns at 
the chapel. I don’t see that it’s the 
one and only Church. We aren’t all 
going the same way to Heaven. Why 
should we?’ 

“*Then it’s good-bye, Tom,’ Nor- 
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z00d. MH gen said. ‘You and I aren’t meant 
re all for one another.’ 
be a “It was a sad business, that part- 
ector ff ing. I knew Tom through Noreen, 
was Mand if I'd had a talk with him I 
Eliza § might have put it to him in an easy 
lame § way, all due respect to Father 
went ff Murphy—but it wasn’t meant to be. 
ister “Poor Tom took it hard. But he 
lare. suck to his guns in a most unex- 
pected way, for he had seemed amen- 
able enough, up to a point. I ad- 
» all | mired him for it; and I believe 
reen Father Murphy did, too. He had 
} ae seen plenty of the boy who is ready 
JUst- to say black is white if it means get- 
ctly ting the girl. 
ctly “So Tom and Noreen parted. 


of Tom threw up his job and went to 
7 London. He got a job there—a very 
ruc. good one. As for Noreen—” 
Mr. Michael pulled himself up. 
ons, ‘Tll follow the fortunes of Tom,” 





and he said. ““That’s the right way to tell 
as this story if it’s going to be in a 
1ed book. 
um “Well, in spite of his not being a 
nd particularly brilliant fellow, Tom 
thy did wonderfully well in his new job. 
: He worked under a boss who knew 
2st. how to appreciate sterling qualities 
ge and he made his way in the world. 
ce He had been in the firm for a matter 
- of I don’t know how many years 
when his old boss died; and when 
er the will was read there was a com- 
he fortable pension for Thomas Pillifer, 
ed for faithful service, together with a 
ss, couple of hundred for him to take 
a a holiday with. Tom hadn’t been 
It. one for taking holidays. He had 
nt never married. No one had taken 
od Noreen’s place in his fancy. He had 
never been back to the old place. We 
ls 


had lost sight of him completely. 
“Well, a friend of Tom’s who was 
) by way of being a globe-trotter, find- 
ing out that he had never been 
abroad persuaded Tom to make a 
grand tour with him on the con- 
tinent. France and Italy were the 
countries they made for. Poor Tom 
hadn’t a word of any language ex- 
cept his own. 

“Tom’s friend wasn’t one for 
churches. He was like Tom, just a 
decent living man who might look 
into a church or chapel, if he felt 
like it. He preferred museums, so 
Tom didn’t see much of the churches 
until one Sunday afternoon—some- 
where in France it was—they turned 
into a church where Compline was 
nearly ended. Tom was feeling really 
wretched that afternoon. He was 








wishing he had never left England. 

“They went into the church. It 
was filled with people and of course 
Tom didn’t know what was going 
on. He hardly realized that it would 
be a Roman Catholic church. They 
sat down, and then, suddenly Tom 
caught the sound of words that were 
familiar to him. The priest chanted 
them: Domeenoss vobiscoom. Tom 
recognized them in spite of the 
French accent. His heart gave a great 
leap. He knew what the priest was 
saying. “The Lord be with you.’ And 
then the congregation all answered 
in a body: Et coom spireetoo too-oh. 

“I can’t say it in the Frenchy way,” 
Mr. Michael apologized, “but ‘Tom 
recognized it. And when the priest 
said “The Lord be with you’ a sec- 
ond time Tom answered with the 
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others: ‘And with thy spirit.’ You 
can’t think how it cheered him up. 

“Well, after that they went on to 
Italy. Tom’s friend spoke Italian as 
well as he spoke French. Tom got 
large doses of another language. The 
home-sickness grew on him. The 
new language was different from 
French but equal gibberish. They 
visited some of the churches in the 
cities. Tom tumbled to it that they 
were Catholic churches. He didn’t 
associate them too closely with Nor- 
een. The people were so different to 
the people in the church that 
Noreen had taken him to. 

“Then they happened to arrive in 
a town by a train that got there in 
the early morning. There was a bit 
of time to kill and Tom and his 
friend chanced to pass by a church. 
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‘Let’s go in and sit down for a bit,’ 
said Tom’s friend. “They don’t mind 
in these foreign churches how you 
go in and out.’ So they went in. 

“The priest had started his Mass. 
fom found it dimly familiar. He 
had been to Mass some few times 
with Noreen. He felt his heart warm- 
ing up inside him. The figure at the 
altar was just like Father Murphy, 
or his curate. 

“He was sitting there at the back 
thinking, when the priest at the altar 
turned round and said in _ loud, 
round. tones: Dominus vobiscum. 
Tom nearly jumped out of. his seat. 
‘The Lord be with you.’ Here was 
the foreigner speaking to him, and 
here was he understanding what he 
was saying! Tom’s friend was staring 
at him in amazement, for Tom was 
bawling out, in a sort of duet with 
the man at the priest’s side on the 
altar. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

“Tom knelt for the rest of the 
Mass. He bowed his head when the 
others did. He had a glorious feel- 
ing of being one of them. He was 
no longer a stranger. He recalled all 
that Noreen had told him about the 
Mass. And he thought of Father 
Murphy’s words about the Church. 


H"* FRIEND found him pre 
occupied. “That Romish serv- 
ice seems to have made an impres- 
sion on you,’ he said. 

“By way of answer Tom _ ex- 
claimed: ‘It certainly has! I see it all 
now as plain as a pikestaff! It’s the 
Church. It’s all over the world, not 
just in one country. There may be 
churches, and they may. be all very 
well in their way, but this is The 
Church. It doesn’t talk English, 
French or Italian. It just talks its 
language because it’s what 
Father Murphy said: true and—all 
over the placel’ 

‘“Tom’s friend was amused more 
than anything else. He was glad to 
see Tom so cheery, for he had been 
rather poor company lately. 

“A little later on Tom had an- 
other seizure. They were sitting at 
the table eating some continental 
mess-up of a dish when Tom sud- 
denly laid down his knife and fork. 
He sat gazing at his friend. 

“ ‘Why,’ he cried, ‘if I’ve got it all 
right about the true Church I can 
ask Noreen to marry me! I hadn’t 
thought of that!’ 

“Well, his friend asked who Nor- 
een might be, and Tom told him. 


own 





‘But,’ his friend objected, ‘she’s prob- 
ably married if she isn’t dead.’ 

““T heard of her not so long ago,’ 
Tom said, ‘and they said that she 
hadn’t married. She was still single. 
The fellow who told me didn’t say 
much more.’ 

“The man on the other side of 
the macaroni shook his head. 

““She’d be gone into a convent,’ 
he opined. ‘Catholic girls that are 
crossed in love always go into con- 
vents—how else would the nunneries 
get filled?’ 

“That gave poor old Tom a nasty 
jar. But he had got gripped by the 
Catholic Faith, and when he got 
back to London the first thing he 
did was to get himself instructed. 

“The day after his reception Tom 
took a ticket to this town. He had 
made up his mind to find Noreen 
and to ask her to marry him. If she 
was single why should it be too late? 
He thought of the convent pos- 
sibility and it gave him a qualm 
every now and again, but he put 
the fear away from him. 

“If Tom had come straight to me,” 
Mr. Michael said, “it would have 
been quite straightforward, but he 
went to inquire for Noreen at a shop 
near to where her family used to 
live. The shop-woman remembered 
her. When her father died she had 
gone to live with an aunt. She wasn’t 
living there now. The lady hesitated 
and gave Tom a look over. ‘She lives 
in the big red building at the end 
of the road,’ she said. ‘She’s been 
there for some years.’ 

“Tom tried to make himself ask 
the question: ‘Is it a convent that 
you mean?’ but the words would not 
come. His throat had dried up. He 
knew the lady behind the counter 
for a staunch Protestant who would 
be as loath as himself to frame the 
noxious word. He simply thanked 
her and turned on his heel. 

“He walked along trying to think 
of Noreen as a nun. Yes, she had 
been one of the holy sort—too good 
for the likes of him. 

“He had a feeling, all the same, 
that he would give anything for a 
glimpse of Noreen. Perhaps it was 
one of those convents where the 
nuns are allowed to see friends! 

“He had walked the length of the 
street and was approaching the big 
red building. He thought of his 
plans. Of the cosy little home that 
he had to offer Noreen. 

“The big red building was there 
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in front of him. He looked for the 
door. He saw an imposing entrance, 
There was something engraved ove 
it in large letters. 

“It was: ‘Poor Law _ Institution 
Infirmary.’ 

“Well, Tom was inside that dog 
before you could say Jack Robinson 
The doorkeeper wondered who the 
jolly-looking gentleman might be 
who was wanting to see an inmate 
by the name of Doggerty. 
™ E HUNTED the books and the 

‘Noreen’ helped him. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘that’s Miss Dogherty. Crippled 
with arthritis in the knees. You 
might find her sitting in the 
grounds. It’s visitors’ day so you can 
go to her if you like.’ 

“Tom went. He went with his 
heart thumping against his ribs. In 
the grounds he found a number of 
old or invalided women. They were 
sitting about in the sickly sunshine. 
He found a nurse and asked her in 
a shaking throaty voice which was 
Miss Dogherty, and the nurse 
pointed to a bowed figure in a seat 
at a little distance. Tom thanked 
her. ‘She doesn’t get many visitors,’ 
the nurse said. 

“The next minute Tom was stand- 
ing in front of Noreen with his hat 
in his hand. ‘Noreen,’ he said, ‘do 
you remember me? i’m Tom Pillifer 
and I was received into the Catholic 
Church yesterday.’ 

“It was a poor, pinched Noreen 
who looked up at him. But joy can 
do wonders with a care-worn face. 

“Oh, Tom,’ she cried. ‘How good 
of you to come and see me!’ 

“ ‘I’ve come to take you away from 
here, anyway,’ Tom said. ‘I’m a 
Catholic now, Noreen, and I’ve got 
a nice little home waiting for you. 
And you won’t have to make a 
mixed-up marriage.’ ; 

“Poor little Miss Dogherty. The 
tears came into her eyes. She looked 
at her couple of sticks. ‘But I’m an 
old crock, Tom,’ she said. ‘Can’t you 
see I’m old and crippled and ugly 
and—’ 

“*You’re Noreen,’ he said, 
you can’t be anything else.’ 

Mr. Michael came to the end of 
his tether. “You will be able to put 
it prettily,” he said. “There is a love 
interest there, right enough.” 

“But you have put it beautifully 
prettily, Mr. Michael,” I said; “and 
I've got my title already—“Tom Pil- 
lifer and his Noreen.’ ” 
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Power of Consecration and Absolution: Two 
Popes: List of Popes: Eastern Schism 


A Protestant asked me to answer these questions. I 
have done my best but an answer from you would be 
more convincing. (1) How explain the priest’s power to 
bring Our Lord into the Blessed Sacrament and to for- 
give sins? The Protestant doesn’t believe that a priest 
has any more power than an ordinary individual, 
though he admits he may be more learned. (2) Were 
there not two Popes reigning at one time? (3) What 
caused the Eastern and Western Churches to disagree? 
(4) Where may a complete list of the Popes be found? 
(5) Please suggest reading matter that will make clear 
the fundamentals of the Catholic Faith to one who 
wishes for more light.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(1) Some priests may be less learned than some lay- 
men, yet priests possess powers that the most learned 
layman does not have. It doesn’t depend on learning 
but on sacred ordination. Christ changed bread and 
wine into His Body and Blood at the Last Supper. He 
bestowed on the Apostles the power to do what He 
had done, saying to them: “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me” (Luke 22:19). This is so clear as to be 
beyond dispute. After the Resurrection, He breathed 
on the Apostles and said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, 
and whose sins you shall retain they are retained” 
(John 20: 22, 2g). Here, too, is a clear bestowal of 
power and jurisdiction. These powers and authority 
were not for the Apostles only but for all men until 
the end of time, because Christ’s Church was to endure 
until the end of time. The power of consecration and 
the power of absolution are conferred on men in sacred 
ordination by Catholic bishops, the successors of the 
Apostles. Hence, validly ordained priests possess powers 
and have authority beyond other men. A judge cannot 
pass sentence before his legal appointment, but after- 
ward he can. 

(2) There were never two lawful Popes reigning at 
one and the same time, but after the election of 
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Pope Urban VI in 1378 some of the cardinals, dis- 
appointed over the conduct of Urban, proceeded to 
elect one of their number who took the name of Clem- 
ent VII. But the constant tradition of the Church has 
been that Urban and his successors were the legitimate 
Popes. 

(3) The separation of the Eastern Churches from 
unity with Rome was the result of several causes over 
a long period of years, but perhaps the most effec- 
tive causes of the schism were the ambition of the see 
of Constantinople, which wished to be practically inde- 
pendent of Rome, and the subservience of the Greek 
patriarchs to the Emperors. The latter favored auton- 
omy and independence of the See of Rome, the better 
to dominate the Church. 

(4) The complete list may be found in Catholic 
reference books, such as The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory, The Catholic Encyclopedia, The Franciscan Al- 
manac, etc. 

(5) The following are recommended: Faith of Our 
Fathers by Cardinal Gibbons; Catechism for Inquirers 
by Father Malloy, C.S.P., and Instructions for Non- 
Catholics by Father Ostheimer. 


Catholic Marriage Indissoluble 


A young Catholic couple were married before a 
priest and lived together two years, during which time 
the wife went with other men and got married to one 
before a justice of the peace. Later she sued her first 
husband for divorce and then married a third man, 
while supposedly married to the second. When the sec- 
ond man learned of this, he went to court and was 
granted an annulment. I would like very much to know 
why the Catholic Church has not granted an annul- 
ment to the first man. This happened several years ago 
to a very fine young man and a devoted Catholic. 


The answer is simple. The teaching of the Church 
is that marriage between two baptized persons which 
has been consummated cannot be dissolved by any 
human power and for no cause except death. (Canon 
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1118). The Catholic Church adheres to the revelation 
of Christ, Who declared: “What God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). The 
sinful conduct of the wife has surely put the faithful 
husband in most difficult circumstances, but both par- 
ties deliberately took each other “for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and health, until 
death do us part.” Her conduct is a challenge to his 
spirit of faith. God never sends us a cross impossible 
to bear, if we ask Him for the grace to carry it. Trials 
bring out the character of a man. 


Reunion in Heaven 


[Vhat proof have we that we shall know our loved 
ones in Heaven?—HAMILTON, O. 


The belief of the faithful that they will be reunited 
with their loved ones in Heaven (supposing that they 
are saved) has a dogmatic basis. Our Lord often de- 
scribed heavenly life as a society, a home, a banquet, a 
city and a kingdom in which He would reign with the 
angels and the saints. It can be inferred from these 
metaphors that the blessed will know and love one 
another, especially those united while on earth by the 
ties of blood and friendship. St. Paul declares that the 
joys of heaven are so great that “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart, what 
things God hath prepared for them that love Him” 
(I Cor. 2:9). Reunion with loved ones would surely 
be included among the joys awaiting those who love 
and serve God. The official prayer of the Church for 
the father and mother of the celebrant of a requiem 
Mass implies this truth: “O God, Who didst teach us 
to honor our parents, have pity in Thy goodness on 
the souls of my father and mother, and forgive them 
their sins, and grant that I may behold them in the 
joy of light eternal.” 


Thirty Pieces of Silver: Graces of Nine 
First Fridays 

1) According to St. Matthew (27:7), the chief priests 
used the thirty pieces of silver, with which they bribed 
Judas and which he cast into their faces after his re- 

niance, to buy a cemetery, but another version says 
they were turned into blood. Which is correct? (2) Are 
favors granted to those who make the Nine First 
Fridays applicable only at the time they are being 
nade, or do they apply at any time?—FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


(1) The text of St. Matthew (27:6, 7) says plainly 
that the chief priests took the thirty pieces of silver and 
“bought with them the potter’s field to be a burying 
place for strangers.” There is nothing in the Gospels 
about the money turning into blood. 

(2) There are many favors promised by Our Lord to 
those who honor His Sacred Heart, according to the 
revelations of St. Margaret Mary. The precious favor 
promised by Our Lord to those who receive Holy Com- 
munion on nine consecutive first Fridays is the grace of 
a happy death—“the grace of final repentance, not 
dying in My disfavor and without receiving their sacra- 
ments.” Naturally this favor, if merited, will be applied 
at the hour of death. Other favors, such as the power 
to move hearts promised to priests, would naturally be 
granted during their lifetime. 


THE ‘fT SIGN 
Vatican Kosher Kitchen 


In the September 8, 1938 issue of “Ken” magazine 
there is an article entitled “The Vatican Fights Back,” 
by Irving Wallace, from which I quote the following: 
“There has never been in all history so odd a count 
as the Vatican State—the spiritual spearhead of the 
world—with its two and one-half mile an hour ele. 
vators, its aviation-minded cardinals, its four bars (light 
wine and beer), its filling station, and believe it or not, 
its one kosher kitchen!” Is it true that there is a kosher 
kitchen in the Vatican State and for what purpose is it 
maintained?—WESTFIELD, N. J. 


We learn from good authority that there is no kosher 
kitchen in the Vatican State. There is no particular 
reason to wonder that the elevators are slow, or that 
some of the cardinals ride in airplanes, or that wine 
and beer are for sale, or that there is a filling station. 


Jewish Pope 


In your April issue, under the heading “Italian 
Popes,” you state that the Catholic Church has had one 
Jewish pope. I would like to have some concise in- 
formation as to when, why and how this man was made 
pope of the Church. Please don’t refer me to some 
book, but just give me a few words outlining the main 
facts that substantiate your statement.—Ga. 


The Jewish pope was named Peter, a fisherman of 
Galilee, whom Christ made the stone upon which He 
built His Church. The best source of information 
about this pope is the New Testament, especially the 
four Gospels. 


Pius XI on First Friday Devotion 


In your May issue you stated that the Nine First 
Fridays were broken if Good Friday coincided with a@ 
First Friday. Didn’t Pope Pius XI decree that they 
would not be broken and to continue as if nothing in- 
terfered?—PHILA., PA. 


We do not know of any decree to this effect. The 
common opinion of theologians is that when the con- 
tinuity of the Nine First Fridays is broken, for any 
reason whatever, they must be begun over again, if cne 
wishes to strive to gain the Promises of Our Lerd. 


Eucharistic Fast 


Will you please explain in detail what is required by 
the law of the Church which forbids eating and drink- 
ing before receiving Holy Communion?—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Church by a grave precept obliges those who 
wish to receive Holy Communion to abstain entirely 
from food and drink from the previous midnight. This 
is called the Eucharistic fast, which is a natural fast, 
that is allows nothing whatever of food or drink to be 
taken. For violation of this precept three conditions are 
necessary: (1) whatever is taken must have the nature 
of food or drink. As regards food this means whatever 
is digestible and as regards drink any liquid whatever. 
Plaster falling into the mouth of a sleeping person and 
swallowed inadvertently would not break the fast. 
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Plaster is indigestible. (2) The matter must be taken 
into the mouth from outside. Hence, to swallow blood 
from a bruised gum or phlegm would not break the 
fast, since they come from inside. (3) The matter must 
be taken after the manner of food or drink, that is 
wallowed. It makes no difference, however, whether 
what is swallowed is taken intentionally or not. If one 
were forced to drink a glass of water, the fast would be 
broken, also if one inadvertently consumed the same. 
What is taken through mixture in the mouth with 
saliva or breathed through the nostrils would not be 
eating or drinking. Hence, a drop or two of water 
which has remained in the mouth after rinsing and 
swallowed as saliva, or food odors inhaled from cooking 
would not break the fast. 


Nurses’ Caps 


Nurses attend Mass on Sundays wearing only their 
caps on their heads, which barely cover the back of the 
head, leaving the top almost entirely uncovered. Did 
not St. Paul say that it was a disgrace for a woman to 
pray with her head uncovered?—NOROTON HEIGHTS, 
CONN. 


He did. He said that it was the same as though she 
were shaven (I Cor. 11:3-4). As we answered in the 
September 1938 issue, Canon 1262 of the Code of Canon 
Law prescribes that women should assist at divine ser- 
vices in modest dress and with heads covered, especially 
when they approach the Holy Table. By custom at least 
nurses’ caps would be considered sufficient, even though 
they do not cover the entire head. 


Dignity of Christian Marriage 

In a recent book “Women and the Revolution,” the 
following arguments are given. A women who is sup- 
ported by her husband, especially one with servants 
who does little or nothing to earn her keep, is no better 
than a “kept woman” or a prostitute, since all earn their 
living by selling themselves for support. Why should a 
man be bound to support his wife any more than she 
is bound to support him, since both are equally capable 
of earning a living, or why should he have the chief 
duty to support the children, for which both are 
equally responsible?—LOuISVILLE, KY. 


(1) One who confuses the open, honest and unselfish 
union of one man and one woman, who before all the 
world pledge fidelity to one another for life for the 
noble purpose of bringing forth and educating children, 
with the ‘furtive, dishonest, lustful and selfish associa- 
tion of a man with his paramour has something the 
matter with his or her head. Argument with such a 
person is a waste of time. The head of the family is 
the man, not only because such is the dictate of nature 
and common sense, but also the explicit will of Al- 
mighty God, Who instituted marriage. Only when the 
husband and father is incapacitated does the duty of 
caring for the family fall on the mother, but this is by 
way of exception. The father performs his duty by lov- 
ing and caring for his wife and children, and the wife 
by co-operating in the purposes for which marriage 
was instituted, the propagation and education of chil- 
dren. This is a most noble and excellent office and if 
she has others to help her she does not thereby lose 
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her lofty status of mother and wife. When the offices 
of husband and wife are observed and kept in proper 
order, harmony and happiness result to the family, the 
community is benefitted and God is glorified. But the 
association of a man with his paramour is like a barren 
tree which bears no fruit except sin and scandal and 
will most certainly be punished by God. 


Triple Coffin of Pope 

' I was asked by a Protestant why the Pope was buried 
in a triple coffin, but I was unable to answer him.— 
NASHUA, N. H. 


We are reliably informed that the only reason of this 
custom is respect for the remains. Burial in three cof- 
fins, formerly quite general among the nobility, is still 
observed at times, and always in the case of the Pope. 


Freemasonry and Catholic Church 


Our Catholic study club is desirous of knowing if 
Freemasonry is actively anti-Catholic and if it can be 
shown that it is. If so, please give definite examples of 
its anti-Catholic action.—R. K., BUFFALO, N. Y. ° 


The Church’s formal and official attitude is that Free- 
masonry in itself is essentially anti-Catholic, for it for- 
bids the faithful to join it and similar societies. 

Freemasonry is a worldwide body and its attitude 
toward the Catholic Church, at least externally, is not 
always the same. It is well known that Continental 
Freemasonry has been responsible in great measure for 
the attacks made on the Catholic Church in Europe, 
and the Latin Lodges were active against the Church 
in Mexico and South America. The Bishops of Mexico, 
for instance, in their Pastoral Letter of June 12, 1936, 
asserted that Freemasonry encouraged anti-Christian 
legislators to pass the persecuting “Reform Laws.” Free- 
masonry prepared the way and utilized the aid of athe- 
istic Communism in the endeavor to de-Catholicize the 
Spanish people, thus precipitating the civil war. 

With regard to the United States the attacks on 
private, but especially parochial, schools in Oregon and 
Michigan were directed by the Ancient Scottish Rate. 
Even after the Oregon School Law banning private 
schools was declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court, the New Age, a Masonic maga- 
zine, declared that the fight would go on for compul- 
sory public-school education of youth. The same maga- 
zine rejoiced over the persecution of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico, the Church “which has perverted 
the Mexicans during 400 years. Physically and morally 
it has made them slaves and fanatics, and kept them in 
ignorance. It is the glory of Calles to have taken up 
the fight against ignorance and superstition.” All 
Masons in the United States are not necessarily in agree- 
ment with these sentiments. 

We suggest that you obtain the many available 
pamphlets on Freemasonry from The International 
Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The following books are also recommended: A 
Study of American Freemasonry by Arthur Preuss 

($1.80) , Freemasonry and the Anti-Christian Movement 
by Fr. Cahill ($2.50), The Mystical Body of Christ in 
the Modern World by Fr. Fahey ($3.00), and The 
Spanish Arena By Gerahty and Foss ($4.25) . 
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Difficulty About St. Paul’s Conversion 


Did those with St. Paul when he was converted hear 
a voice or not? According to Acts 9:7, they did: “Now 
the men who went in company with him stood amazed, 
hearing indeed a voice, but seeing no man.” But in re- 
porting the same event St. Paul himself (Acts 22:9) said: 
“They that were with me saw indeed the light, but 
they heard not the voice of him that spoke with me.”— 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


In the first version of St. Paul’s conversion St. Luke 
narrates the story in the third person, but in the sec- 
ond he directly quotes St. Paul’s words when the latter 
defended himself against the Jews in Jerusalem. The 
apparent contradiction between the accounts with ref- 
erence to the men’s hearing a voice is explained by, St. 
Augustine and several others in this manner: the men 
heard a voice (Acts 9:7), but it was St. Paul’s voice, 
not “the voice of him that spoke to me,” that is Christ’s 
voice. Another explanation is that the men heard a 
voice, but were unable to understand it. 


Moses and Divorce: Solomon’s Wives 


(1) Our Lord in answer to the Pharisees said, “Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts permitted you to 
put away your wives.” Should not Moses as the great 
teacher have forbidden divorce, no matter how hard 
their hearts were? Should he have condoned one evil 
to avoid a greater one? (2) A footnote in the Bible says, 
“plurality of wives, though contrary to the primitive 
institution of marriage, was by divine dispensation al- 
lowed to the patriarchs.” Where in the Old Testament 
is this dispensation given? (3) Solomon had 700 wives 
and 300 concubines. Surely this debasement of women 


could not have been with the approval of the Lord, . 


but God punished him, not for his many wives but 
for the idolatry into which they led him. I find 
much of the Old Testament very difficult of belief.— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(1) Among barbarous peoples it was usual for a hus- 
band to kill his unfaithful wife. The Jews of Moses’ 
time were still semi-barbarous in their manners and for 
this reason Moses tolerated (not approved) the custom 
of husbands giving a bill of divorce to unfaithful wives. 
This was a lesser evil than murder. Moses realized that 
the Jews were not yet fit to be required to live strictly 
according to the primitive ideal of marriage. (2) There 
is no text of the Old Testament which in explicit terms 
grants this permission. It is the fact of polygamy hav- 
ing been tolerated among the Jews by God which im- 
plies the permission. 

(3) Solomon sinned greviously by marrying women 
of strange tribes, and also by falling into idolatry, into 
which his love for his wives led him. The second 
sin is explicitly mentioned as the reason of his punish- 
ment (3 Kings 11:11,) but the first sin is also im- 


plicitly included. The Old Testament is, indeed, diffi- 
cult of interpretation in many things, but when we re- 
call St. Paul’s saying, “the [Old] Law brought nothing 
to perfection” (Heb. 7:19), we can understand that per- 
fection is not to be sought in the Old Testament, but 
in the New. You will find Biblical Quotations, by Rev. 
Rudolph G. Bandas, very instructive. 











Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the 5; 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers, 





OBJECTION TO “REFORM IN QUEBEC” 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

A lifelong resident of the Province of Quebec should 
normally be a better judge of reform legislation in that 
Province, when social reform has for years been his 
concern, than an immature observer living elsewhere 
in Canada. For this reason, I must criticize the article, 
“Reform in Quebec,” published in your July number. 

Not all the criticism directed against the so-called 
Padlock Law of Quebec has come from Communists, 
as your author states, but from orderly citizens and 
organizations both in Quebec and throughout the 
Dominion, who profess to see in this measure a power- 
ful weapon against true democratic ideals. As far as 
the Act’s constitutionality is concerned that is still a 
matter for the Appeal Courts to decide. 

The Fair Wage Act has not been in force for eight- 
een months and is by no means the advanced, revolu- 
tionary and far-sighted measure the author represented 
it to be. Any informed citizen of Quebec knows full 
well how the low standards of this Act are being ignored 
with impunity to the disadvantage of wage-earners and, 
if the minimal wages set down for employees is any 
criterion of what constitutes “fair wages” or Catholic 
ideals of the living wage, then this correspondent must 
revise his conclusions as to what constitutes reform 
under the new Christian economic order. 

Unfortunately your author did not see fit to explain 
why the Quebec government outlawed the activities of 
the C. I. O. in Quebec, as comment upon this phase 
of labor relations, treated fairly and intelligently, would 
be a highlight in any discussion of labor reform affect- 
ing the Province of Quebec. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. W. A. L. SryLes, M. D. 


Wants More History 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

Three years ago this July, patriotic Spanish legion- 
naires marched forth with undying courage to battle- 
fields unknown. Little did they know that their deeds 
in the months to come would write another glorious 
chapter into Spanish history already overflowing with 
the illustrious achievements of their forefathers. 

Again they were marching to defend the Faith—a 
Faith that had given to them everything they held dear 
and sacred. It alone, they knew, had inspired the great- 
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et, the most beautiful and the most glorious part of 
their life and history. 

They also knew they were marching against a great 
obstacle that had dedicated itself to the job of dragging 
every vestige of Catholic and Spanish culture to its own 
evel, the gutter. But-one thing they didn’t know, and 
that was the fact that men and women of their own 
faith in America would lend support to their Asiatic, 
atheistic, Communistic foes. 

Being a young man and realizing that even in demo- 
aatic America I might be some day called upon to 
defend my Faith as were they, I can appreciate how 
those brave soldiers of Christ could have enjoyed at 
least our sympathies. 

But how are the poor and minor educated Catholics, 
sich as myself, expected to be anything but ignorant 
on Catholic questions and Catholic history unless we 
are given more historical education through the more 
reasonably priced magazines such as Tue Sicn. There 
are many of us who were forced to attend public schools 
and of course you well know public schools do not 
educate one in Catholic history. Further, many of us 
are not financially able to buy good books of the right 
type. 

Surely THE SiGN, with its great staff of outstanding 
writers, could run a series of historical articles on Cath- 
olic nations and give us a better understanding of the 
part played by the Catholic Church in such nations 
as Spain, Ireland, Poland and especially South America 
to which all the great nations are looking as the future 
battle-ground for trade supremacy and political domi- 
nation. 

ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico. JOHN W. KENNEDY. 
Editor’s Note: Subscriber Kennedy’s suggestions are 
much appreciated. THE SiN has carried Hilaire Belloc’s 
historical series for years. Space limitations prevent 
more articles of the same type. Present urgent problems 
are calling for immediate treatment, but history will 
not be neglected. 


CoNFIRMS EDITORIAL ON BENEs 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Your timely comment “Slovak League Repudiates 
Benes” on page 708 of the July issue of THE Sicn 
is accurate and commendable. It’s about time that the 
public finds out the truth concerning Benes and his 
relation with the Catholics and the Slovaks in the non- 
existent Czecho-Slovakia. Under his regime the Catholic 
Slovaks had to fight tooth and nail to preserve intact 
their Catholic heritage received from their apostles, 
Saints Cyril and Methodius. 

I just finished reading this month’s Duchovny Pastie) 
(Spiritual Shepherd), a Slovak periodical edited for the 
clergy in Bratislava, Slovakia. This periodical quotes 
the Revue Internationale des societes secretes on the sub- 
ject of “Freemasonry in Czecho-Slovakia.” Quoting: 
“Since Dr. Benes was and is a freemason, freemasonry 
was greatly supported.” The truth will out is one of 
Slovakia’s traditional sayings. 

I am a member of the only Abbey of Benedictine 
Slovak monks in the world and am interested in having 
the American public know the truth about Slovakia and 
its struggle to preserve its Catholic traditions, its Cyrillo- 
Methodian heritage, and its national independence. 
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With your guidance, Tue Sicn will brave all storms 
in order to vindicate the stand of truth and justice. We 
at the Abbey appreciate and endorse your comment on 
the stand of the Slovak League. 

(Rev.) Benepict Dosrancin, O.S.B. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Favor Lucey’s INTERPRETATION 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

It was with much pleasure that I read Lawrence 
Lucey’s article on Money in the July issue of your 
splendid magazine. 

I had been waiting for an answer to Father John F. 
Cronin’s earlier contribution on this important and 
far-reaching subject which is all too often side-steppec 
by many otherwise intelligent writers. 

There must be Economic Reform before lasting re- 
covery can be hoped for. 
EAst Boston, Mass. Epwarp DeRosa. 

Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

Your Money article in the July number of Tue SiGn 
by Lawrence Lucey seems to me a fair reply to Father 
Cronin. 

If, as the Holy Father said, money is the life blood 
of the economic life in the nation, why not strive with 
might and main to make sure the stream is purified 
at its source. How long are we Christians going to 
tolerate a money system, spreading as it does evil fruit 
everywhere? 

By all means, give this social problem wide promi- 
nence so that perhaps some day we may wake up and 
realize our belated flight from the theory stage. God 
speed that day and the labors of those both clerical 
and lay referred to by Lawrence Lueey. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHARLES MURPHY. 


In DEFENSE OF “REBECCA” 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Circumstances delayed until recently my reading of 
Katherine Burton’s criticism of Rebecca in your May 
issue. I was utterly astonished at her interpretation 
which seems to be extremely far-fetched. 

Rebecca is a marvellously well-told story and _ its 
popularity is obviously due to Miss du Maurier’s fin- 
ished art and consummate skill in its unfolding and 
to the fine thread of delicate restraint which runs 
through it all. As to the alleged “bad ethics,” it would 
seem that Miss Burton mistakes the relief, which no 
doubt Maxim automatically felt at his wife’s death, 
for the lack of regret of which she accuses him. We all 
know that death can bring relief from intolerable situ- 
ations. The story does not suggest or claim that he had 
no regret or at least would not have it. The man who 
moved through Manderley’s spacious halls and broad 
acres was not a happy man. My clear impression was 
that Maxim would carry to his dying day the heavy 
burden of his deed. Surely, too, the second wife's real 
feeling, upon learning the truth of Rebecca’s life and 
end, was that of relief at realizing that her husband 
had not all this time been mourning a lost love. 

An atmosphere of gloom hangs over the whole story 
and I think that, in this way, Miss du Maurier subtly 
conveys the idea of suffering and punishment. When 
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Miss Burton states that there is no suggestion of pay- 
ment by Maxim for his crime, she certainly ignores 
the picture of Maxim presented to us, especially in, the 
ordeal he went through from the time of the finding 
of the body till the inquest proceedings were finally 
over; and surely the loss of Manderley itself was a great 
partial payment, for its burning was planned as such. 

As for Rebecca herself, I think Miss Burton strains 
a point in claiming that she could have been put in 
an institution. Certainly not with Rebecca’s consent. 
She was not a mental case in the sense that medical 
and legal authorities, under present regulations, so far 
as I know, could accept for forced incarceration. Under- 
standing implies so much, intellectually and spiritually. 
Forgiveness requires so much. I was sorry for Maxim. 
I was sorry also for poor Rebecca. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. Mary E. Curisty. 


Acrees With LANDLORD 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

[In your edition of March I note a letter entitled 
“Plight of Landlords” by John E. Desel. 

Housing seems to be a very controversial question at 
the present time, and only one who is a small home 
owner could really realize that this is a sincere, un- 
biased and frank statement of the situation. It seems 
a pity that a true expression of this kind cannot be 
given more publicity. 

Unfortunately I haven't the means to send copies of 
that letter to our housing legislators. 


New York, N. Y. Mary Brapy. 
Cost or CaTHo.ic EDUCATION 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


Why is it that Catholic colleges and universities are 
so expensive? I have written to a great number and all 
of them cost from $600.00 to $1400.00 per year, includ- 
ing, of course, room and board and fees. Much depends 
on the student’s tastes, but the usual cost for most of 
them runs about $700.00 a year. This is higher than 
the average secular college in the country. Of course 
many of the secular colleges receive state aid but there 
are many private ones which are very reasonable. 

\ college education is very helpful and sometimes 
necessary in finding work during these troubled times. 
The average boy or girl wants a good college or univer- 
sity and at the same time a reasonable one. Many Cath- 
olics would like to attend our institutions if they could 
afford it but at present most Catholic colleges cater to 
the rich. The other Catholic students take to the state 
institutions. I can give examples of fine Catholic men 
entering state institutions as freshmen and leaving four 
years later with an A.B. and a dead soul, while those 
fortunate ones who attended our own institutions are 
still fine Catholics. 

Couldn’t something be done about this situation? 
Why couldn't the diocese in each state operate a univer- 
sity or college, letting all the Catholics of the state foot 
the bill—that is for whatever college is in the “red” at 
the end of the year? It might be an extra burden on 
the people of the diocese, but look at the good that 
would result in the long run. 
| would like to add that I like your magazine very 





THE *f SiGy 
much. It seems to improve with each edition. Yoy 


articles, help a lot to,offset the evil of the secular preg 
WEsT. VIRGINIA. SUBSCRIBER, 





Editor’s Note: Back again to the fact that we Catholig 
are bearing a double burden. Supporting our ow, 
schools, we also do our share in supporting public and 
state schools. Lacking state aid (which, of course, jp. 
cludes tax money of Catholics), our Catholic instity. 
tions naturally have to charge enough to defray their 
many expenses. 


SPECIAL CONFESSIONALS FOR THE DEar 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

I wonder if it might be possible for you to request 
the readers of your magazine, who reside in Brooklyn 
and New York, to tell their acquaintances who are hard 
of hearing that the Catholic Auditorial Society is anx. 
ious to have their addresses and to aid them spiritually 
and socially? 

A confessional in a Brooklyn church has_ been 
equipped with a hearing aid of the latest design. Its 
operation is very simple. All that is necessary is to lift 
it off the hook and use it as a telephone or apply it to 
the bone back of the ear for bone conduction. 

Full information can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. D. Govin, 1942 Stuart Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Rita A. VANCE. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.G.S., Bronx, N.Y.; P.W., Flushing, N.Y.; M.J.P., 
New York, N.Y.; J.G.S., Buffalo, N.Y.; M.G.M., Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; C.B., St. Louis, Mo.; K.J.H., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; H.L.T., Dushore, Pa.; D.W., Artesian, $.Dak.; 
C.T.W., Narberth, Pa. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, M.E.D., Bayonne, N.J.; Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, M.T.H., Plainfield, N.J.; Sacred Heart, 
A.McG., Mt. Kisco, N.Y.; St. Gabriel, A.C.K., Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, M.B., New York, N.Y.; Sacred 
Heart, St. Gabriel, M.G.M., Brighton, Mass.; Sacred 
Heart, M.W.].M., New York, N.Y.; St. Rita, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Souls in Purgatory, G.G., Yonkers, N.Y.; 
Infant Jesus of Prague, M.McN., Huntington, L.I.; St. 
Rita, D.W., Artesian, $.Dak.; Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, E.W., New York; Sacred Heart, M.E.B., Glen 
Falls, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, S.M.J.A., Maspeth, 
L.I.; Souls in Purgatory, G.G., Yonkers, N.Y.; Holy 
Family, M.J.E.K., Massillon, Ohio; Blessed Matt Tal- 
bot, M.T.McC., New York, N.Y.; St. Joseph, St. Anne, 
A. & G.W., Cincinnati, Ohio; Blessed Virgin, M.B.H.N., 
Chicago, Ill.; Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, C.T.W., Nar- 
berth, Pa.; St. Anthony, R.G., Brooklyn, N.Y; E.D., 
Wilmington, Del.; J.G.H., Netcong, N.J.; M.C.J.L., 
Jamestown, R.I.; M.C., Cleveland, Ohio; M.F.J.L., 
McKeesport, Pa.; M.A.K., Belleville, N.J.; M.P.E.R., 
E.St.Louis, Ill.; D.M.D., Lackawanna, N.Y.; K.G., Etnos, 
Pa.; M.C.M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.T., Zearing, Iowa; 
M.J.E.K., Massillon, Ohio; M.A.L., Port Chester, N.Y.; 
A.K., Dayton, Ohio. 
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More Reactions on “Rebecca” Criticism 
Nor since the famous discussion on vice-presidents, 
their lives, habits and value to the community, has this 
column provoked so much conversation and letters as 
have been produced by my remarks of the past two 
months on the subject of Daphne du Maurier’s novel 
Rebecca. 

What was stated here was merely my personal reac- 
tion to the book, augmented by the fact that I had 
heard it was a Catholic White List book. I had merely 
heard that. Now [ find lots of people know much more 
about it and they have written to say so. Here is a 
sample letter on the subject from a woman reader: 


I have a copy of the list of books recommended 
by the Cardinal Hayes Literary Committee 
some time in March. It was published in the 
New York Times and was the deciding point in 
my reading the novel. To be perfectly frank with 
you I agree with you that Rebecca is far from 
a moral story. In fact I referred again to the list 
to make sure [ had seen rightly in the first place. 


From a priest in Ohio I got the same information. 
He says that the List comments thus about the book: 
“It is a very presentable novel—well written and at 
times rather spooky.” He adds that he felt there was 
something wrong about the summing up but says he 
belongs to the old school and is an old fogy whose word 
doesn’t count. 

Well, his word counts with me much more than does 
that of the unknown Catholic reviewer who read the 
book and found it was well written, which is true, and 
found it was spooky, which is also true. But where was 
the reviewer when he read on and on in the book and 
found a murderer patted on the back for his good deed 
of that day? It was a murder, remember, which had 
not the excuse of self-defense or of defending someone 
else, but was a murder of passion, of anger. I think 
the people who get out the White List should—there 
is still time with all those millions of readers to come, 
a fair proportion of whom will be Catholic—put a 
paragraph in their next bulletin and do a nice little 
mea culpa. 


Married Women Workers 


Ix ovr Town we have a grievance day. It comes in the 
pleasant month when by right everyone should be say- 
ing, “What is so rare as a day in June?” and planning 
for a happy vacation. So perhaps I should be talking 
about the glories of nature instead of being gloomy 
about bad novels. Instead I shall attack another griev- 
ance—the subject of jobs for married women. Every 
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little while someone becomes irate on this subject and 
no doubt sometimes rightly. To see a woman keeping 
a job when she has a husband and a house and enough 
to eat is a maddening thing to another woman who 
is out of a job and has to take care of herself. The 
heart knows its own bitterness, though, and maybe the 
wife, too, knows what she is doing and it is not mere 
selfishness which motivates her. The complaints come 
mostly from white collar groups and not from factory 
workers, so it is public positions and office work that 
are the bone of contention. 

My simple belief is that a woman whose husband 
earns enough to keep her well ought to stay home and 
take care of her children—or perhaps I ought first to 
say that she ought to have some children to take care of. 
But men’s wages are cut to the bone these days, and 
many a woman contributes every penny to keep the 
keel afloat. Perhaps her money provides that schooling 
which will make her children better able later to help 
a world that certainly seems to be needing help. 

Another simple belief I hold is that this is not so 
big a matter as it is sometimes made out to be. I think 
often an employer will not engage a woman who is 
well fixed if he knows it, but will give the job by 
preference to a girl who needs it. And also there is 
one fact that so far does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone: often one hears of an employer who tries to 
do his best to get back the girl who used to work for 
him and who married—just because he hasn’t been able 
to get anyone as good as she was for the work. After 
all, efficiency does count, and companies don’t give 
jobs nearly so much because a girl has to take care of 
herself as they do because the girl is an asset to the 
firm. 

This working wife business has a lot of angles. Is a 
woman to stop writing books when she marries because 
maybe another woman can’t sell her stories because of 
an overcrowded market? But there is the possibility that 
the first woman writes good salable stuff and the other 
can't write for beans. Or a commercial artist? Must 
she bottle up her talent for the sake of some unmarried 
sister who may not have half her talent? Of course I 
know the question revolves about office jobs. But after 
all if you work for money, you work for money, and 
it doesn’t matter if you write or draw or take short- 
hand or sell dresses. Perhaps that is the crux of the 
matter. Legislation is never going to help it: the efficient 
person can get a job and buyers and editors and busi- 
ness men are going to keep right on beating a path to 
her door to get her back in the labor market if she 
is worth going after, married or not. To have a rival 
who is efficient and married too may be hard on the 
other woman looking on. But maybe the best thing 

to do is to study her methods. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 








Balkanizing America 


e Are Srate barriers going to have the effect of Balkan- 
izing America? From an article in “Current History,” 
by Blair Bolles: 


Outside his own simple sphere, Leo Jubb, trucker, 
probably has been long forgotten. Jubb, a quiet citizen 
who lived with no thought of becoming a historic sym- 
bol, had his base of operations in Mamaroneck, New 
York, near the Connecticut line. One day he took his 
loaded truck to Maine. When he crossed the Salmon 
Falls River, the authorities asked $75 for Maine license 
tags before permitting him to proceed. 

Leo paid the tax. When he returned from Maine he 
told the story to local officials. Indignant, the Mama- 
roneck police, who liked Leo, retaliated. They halted 
two Maine truck drivers entering New York along the 
Boston Post Road and forced them to get New York 
plates. The flow of interstate commerce in our “free” 
land was rudely interrupted. And out the window went 
the constitutional clause which prohibits the erection 
of unnecessary domestic trade barriers. 

rhe affair Jubb, which took place in 1933, is one 
of the earliest examples of the border battling which 
in this summer of 1939 is turning our forty-eight states 
into vindictive, opportunistic entities. In the six years 
since Leo Jubb brought his truck home from Maine, 
interstate trade barriers have continued to rise all over 
the country. The situation has become so menacing 
that Secretary of State Hull recently warned the na- 
tion’s governors that unless the barriers are torn down 
the United States may soon become an American coun- 
terpart of the Balkans, where trade wars and border 
feuds have brought economic chaos. 


Attention Mr. Farley! 


e Tue INDIAN PostaAL DEPARTMENT is at times called 
upon by the public to perform functions quite out of 
the ordinary. Some of them are listed in the following 
from the “New York Times”: 


Every major post office in India maintains a section 
called the Correspondence Section, which attends to all 
complaints and inquiries and whenever possible per- 
forms the requested tasks, no matter how odd. 

A captain in the Indian Army wrote to the post- 
master at Agra: “Because I do not know any person or 
firm who may be dealing with plant nurseries, I ven- 
ture to request you to kindly address the two enclosed 
postcards to two good nurseries at Agra and post them 
and oblige.” 

\ lady from Simla wrote her post office as follows: 





“Do you know any people who take in lodgers? I want 
a room and a bathroom, and if you know of any per. 
son, kindly let me have the address.” 

A retired telegraph master wanted to know not only 
the names of the bus companies that ply for hire be. 
tween Agra and the Taj Mahal, but also the names of 
some public motor car owners, because he wished to 
take out a party from Bombay to Agra for sight-seeing, 

All three inquiries were attended to. 


Force of Habit 


@ THE power of habit is well illustrated by the follow. 
ing details concerning Arthur Griffith. By Mr, Every- 
body in “Everybody’s Weekly”: 


Some habits die hard, and some habits never die at 
all. An Irish friend of mine told me a story the other 
day about Arthur Griffith. The great Irishman, whom 
my friend knew well, used to astonish those who came 
in contact with him by his habit of reading everything 
upside down! At formal banquets, guests watched in 
amazement as he turned the menu card upside down, 
explaining that he could read better that way. Books, 
letters, newspapers—he read them all upside down. 

And the reason? Arthur Griffith was once a composi- 
tor. Like all compositors, he had to be able to read 
print upside down and, once he had got used to doing 
so, found it easier than reading the other way. The 
habit stayed with him until the day of his death. 


American Intolerance 


e IN spite of efforts to eradicate them, bigotry and in- 
tolerance have always had a place in American life. 
From “Men—Not Cattle” by Howard Mumford Jones in 
the “Atlantic”: 


Let us consider the Spaniards. When in the sixteenth 
century Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins had 
nothing else to do, they borrowed a few ships and went 
to the West Indies to kill Spaniards. A contemporary 
historian reports with pleasure that a lucky shot from 
one of Hawkins’ cannon exploded the powder magazine 
on a Spanish vessel, “where the most part of 300 
Spanyards were spoyled, and blowen over board.” 
“Spoyled” seems a mild word, but this is sixteench-cen- 
tury English. However, Sir John was only doing the 
correct thing, because it was axiomatic when this coun- 
try was being settled that the only good Spaniard is 
a dead Spaniard. The nature of Spaniards is to be 
treacherous and vile. 

That was a long time ago. Let us drop down a few 
centuries and enter the United States Senate on March 
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4, 1898, where Senator Thurston is delivering his 
wlebrated speech on Cuban affairs. Here is part of the 
yoration: “I have the legal right to pass along the 
greet and see a helpless dog stamped into the earth 
under the heels of a ruffian, I can pass by and say that 
isnot my dog. I can sit in my comfortable parlor with 
ny loved ones gathered about me, and through my 
plate-glass window see a fiend outraging a helpless 
yoman near by, and I can legally say this is no affair 
of mine.” Who is the ruffian stamping the helpless dog 
i earth? Who is the fiend committing these outrages? 
Nobody else than the vile and treacherous Spaniards. 
Spain, the eloquent Senator remarked, “has set up 
more crosses in more lands, beneath more skies, and 
under them has butchered more people than all the 
other nations of the earth combined.” We believed 
that in 1898, and with a little help from Mr. Hearst, 
we went to war, discovered embalmed beef and malarial 
fever, took the Philippines, which we do not want, and 
won Puerto Rico, which we do not know what to do 
with. 
Good Similies 


¢ Two ORIGINAL and striking similies are recanted in 
the following anecdote from the “Irish Digest”: 


It was in Cushendall, in Antrim, that I came across 
two of the most delightful similies it has been my good 
fortune to hear. The local worthy was retailing a long 
sory for the benefit of the summer visitors, and I 
formed one of his interested audience. The action of 
the story had taken place at dead of night, and in try- 
ing to impress on us the stillness of the atmosphere at 
the time, he said: “An’ it wus thet quiet—yez cud hear 
the fish breathin’.”. .. Next day I chanced along as an- 
other crowd of visitors was being regaled with the same 
yam. Just at the point of description of the deadly 
stillness the narrator became aware of my presence, 
however, and a change of figure became imperative. 
“An’ it wus thet quiet,” he said, and his pause was al- 
most imperceptible, “yez cud hear the say-gulls walkin’.” 


Strange Ways of Readers 


¢ IN A RECENT IssuE of “Publishers’ Weekly,” Martha 
Bowers Doherty gives an interesting answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do People Read Religious Books?”: 


My most consistent buyers of mystical and ascetical 
literature—of St. John of the Cross, St. Bernard, St. 
Teresa, and St. Augustine—included a fairly prosperous 
traveling salesman, the owner of a large Boston haber- 
dashery (who never varies his diet), a prominent An- 
glican churchworker, and a wealthy society woman of 
middle years. But I noticed that The Mystical Doctrine 
of St. John of the Cross was borrowed by the dramatic 
critic of a Boston paper, by a handsome Harvard senior, 
and by a young debutante. Their conversation reveals 
that they really read it too! ... 

I continue to be edified by the character of my non- 
fiction readers. One, a letter-carrier, collects lives of 
St. Catherine of Siena, and was my best authority on 
the thought of the great figures of the Church; a track 
greaser of the elevated railway read anything we could 
find on the Trappists, and is a life-long subscriber to 
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the Dublin Review and also to the London Tablet. 

A lovely eighty-year-old wife of a minister reads deep- 
est philosophical works with great zest—Bergson, Mari- 
tain, Watkin—yet retains a charm which makes you 
pray to grow old and be like her. She kept us posted 
on the newest novels and recalls the names of the popu- 
lar French writers of two generations ago, Middle-aged 
spinsters buy genteel memoirs, and return a week later 
to tell how thrilled they were to find mention of so- 
and-so “who used to visit next door and really carried 
on quite an affair with the daughter of the house.” 

The most liberal buyers are well-to-do women of 
leisure who purchase books of every type, light or seri- 
ous, the disposition of which remains an enigma. 


The End of Liechtenstein 


@ TuHar Tue little State of Liechtenstein will not long 
retain even an appearance of independence is the 
opinion of Robert B. Hotz, writing in the “American 
Mercury”: 


Long before Christ, Roman legions tramped through 
Liechtenstein. Goths, Russians, Germans, Austrians and 
Frenchmen have all fought in this gateway between 
eastern and western Europe. 

Liechtenstein battled Napoleon as an ally of Austria, 
then marched with him to sack Vienna; it fought Haps- 
burg wars in Holland and in Spain, and bled in Turkey 
for the Russian czar. But the wars ceased in 1868, when 
the Liechtenstein legion was swept from the field of 
Sadowa by Bismarck’s Prussians. Ironically it is this last 
battle that today gives Hitler*the legal right to invade 
the country. At the peace conference, tiny Liechtenstein 
was forgotten and the Prussian diplomats failed to sign 
a peace treaty with it. Thus the countries are technically 
still at war. 


How It Happened 


@ A WELL-KNOWN British insurance company, dealing 
largely with motor insurance, recently went to the 
trouble of collating some of the claims presented to 
them, giving the reason why accidents happened. They 
are vouched for as being authentic. From “The Star”: 


Many claimants put a surprising amount of respon- 
sibility on inanimate objects. Said one: “I was going 
around an S-bend in a thick fog. A fly got in my eye 
and I ran into an iron seat which had no right to be 
on the side of the road.” 

Another remarked: “Coming home, I drove into the 
wrong house and collided with a tree I haven't got.” 

Other gems quoted are: 

“I ran into a shop window and sustained injuries to 
my wife.” 

“Lorry stopped and I stopped. Lorry started and I 
started. Lorry stopped and I bumped.” 

“I blew my horn, but it would not work, as it was 
stolen.” 

“I bumped a car twice and the driver told me he 
would signal when about to stop next time. It was no 
use, as I was run into from behind.” 

“My car was stolen and I set up a human cry, but 
it has not been recovered.” 
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“The accident was due to neither person being able 
to see one another through a brick wall.” 

“I ran into a man; he admitted it was his fault as 
he had been knocked over before.” 

“Cow wandered into car. I was afterward informed 
the cow was half-witted.” 

“The witness gave his occupation as a gentleman, but 
{ would now be more correct in calling him a garage 
proprietor.” 


The Shakespeare Industry 


@ MATERIAL aspects of the cult of Shakespeare are ex- 
pounded by Ivor Brown in “The Shakespeare Industry” 
in “Harper’s”: 

rhe statistics of the British Board of Trade do not 
yet include “Shakespeare, Cult of,” as a British In- 
dustry. But in logic they should, and in fact they soon 
may. While everyone loves to argue, often in public 
places and at painfully great length, that Shakespeare 
is a British Asset, or an Anglo-American Link, the cash 
valuation of the asset and the gold-content of the link 
have never been properly examined. Nor has a proper 
study been made of the various subsidiaries which “Bar- 
dolatry,” as Bernard Shaw called the cult, sustains. . . . 

The Shakespeare Industry can be examined in vari- 
Ous aspects as a direct producer, pouring out books, 
plays, films, lectures, professorships, and so forth; as an 
indirect producer, stimulating travel by air, land and 
water, shrine-cults and the catering trade; third, as a 
source of raw material for such important subsidiaries 
as the proving that Shakespeare was somebody else, 
Bacon, Lord Oxford, or any of the boys, and for the 
manufacture and sale of relics, calendars, gew-gaws, and 
the like. It is important to notice that this last phase is 
not confined to Great Britain. The foreign sites and 
scenes of his more famous plays are visited by anxious 
tourists who have to be provided with museums, tomb- 
stones, etc., as well as with bed and breakfast. Verona, 
for example, despite Anglo-Italian tension, is going for- 
ward with its Shakespeare Museum, while Danish Elsi- 
nore, avidly sought out by pilgrims of the faith as the 
heart and kernel of the Hamlet Country, has had to 
provide the inquiring public with Hamlet’s Garden, 
although the original Amleth was a remote prince of 
Jutland who never lived at Elsinore at all, and also to 
satisfy the tourists’ incurable appetite for tombs by call- 


ing a strange old stone relic in the garden Hamlet’s 
Grave. 


Vegetable Throwing 


e In “Tue Tasrer” of London, Mr. Douglas Wood- 
ruff gives the following information on the gentle art 
of vegetable throwing: 


We are so accustomed to think of the Chileans as a 
hot-blooded people, quick on the knife, that it is a 
comfort to learn that what they are really quick on 
is the tomato. The President of the Chilean Senate has 
asked for legislation to save public men from being 
pelted with tomatoes. Yet the tomato is itself a com- 
forting thing for believers in progress, for it has re- 
placed the election egg, and the egg not only hurt 
more, but was generally, by definition and price, bad, 


THE *f Sicy 
whereas tomatoes, although they do not get classed like 
wines as “throwing” tomatoes till they are pretty ma 
ture, go to meet the human face as rich as ever jp 
essential vitamins. I remember when Lloyd Georg 
came down to Oxford, in 1923, he sat round entertaip. 
ing the young with political tales, and he said the 
last time he had found egg on his clothes “was the se. 
ond General Election of 1910.” The greatest amount oj 
vegetable throwing I have ever witnessed at a political 
meeting was in the Corn Exchange at Oxford, at the 
height of Mr. A. J. Cook’s campaign. Vegetables came 
fast and furious, and the excellent George Lansbury 
folded his arms like the really Christian martyr he 
might so easily be. Skilled tacticians are against throv. 
ing things at meetings, because of the opportunity given 
to the platform to strike heroic or sporting poses. It is 
much more effective to rustle newspapers, or for a num. 
ber of men in clanking boots to get up and leave every 
thirty seconds. If the speaker takes notice of these 
things he does not look heroic, but rather fussy. 

There are no controversial political meetings in Ger. 
many now, which narrows the opportunities of the new 
Ersatz egg. 





May Others Follow! 


@ ANOTHER SPLENDID EXAMPLE of sharing in profits was 
given not long since by two prominent buSiness men, 


“The Liguorian” notes the incident: 


A large printing equipment manufacturing company 
—the Webendorfer-Wills Company—sold out to the 
American Type Founders. John F. Webendorfer and 
his son laid down two conditions of sale. One was that 
every one of the 115 employees in the concern be re 
tained by the new owners; the other was that of the 
one million dollar sale price, a quarter of a million 
dollars be distributed among the employees. John 
Webendorfer explained the action thus: 

“What could I have done without these men? They 
were responsible for the success of my business, and it 
is only fair that they should share the profits.” 


Unliturgical Aroma 


@ A MISSIONARY Of the Tokelou group relates for 
“N.C.W.C.” his embarrassment on the occasion of the 
visit, to his atoll, of the Vicar Apostolic of Oceania: 


It was in the cookhouse that I saw a boy cutting up 
celluloid combs as a substitute for incense for Benedic- 
tion that the Bishop had promised to give them. They 
possessed a thurible and had told the Bishop they had 
everything necessary. I think the choir was anxious to 
sing the “O Salutaris” and the special ““Tantum Ergo” 
they had been practicing. I told the boy to get some 
breadfruit gum—that this celluloid would never do, and 
left it at that. 

The time came for incensing and one boy produced 
a paper filled with the celluloid cuttings. My gum order 
had been ignored. I gave dire warnings to the boy with 
the thurible and took necessary precautions myself. 
There was a blaze of glory when the celluloid struck 
the hot coals and I could feel the Bishop smiling be- 
hind me. 
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letters of Askance 
jy CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Joyce Kilmer claimed a poem 
could be written about anything, 
and attempted to prove his claim by 
writing one about a delicatessen 
sore. 

Christopher Morley might well 
hold that the essayist is no less ham- 
pred than the poet, and point for 
confirmation to his own collection, 
of which Letters of Askance forms 
the twelfth in the series of essays 
that have come from his pen. 

With a facile, lively, and poetic 








style, the author offers in this vol- 
ume a variety in which one is sure 
to find something suited to his taste. 
The list of topics ranges from such 
a purely news item as the landing 
of the Queen Mary, to such an 
ethereal subject as “Dialogue with a 
Wind.” 

The book offers interesting read- 
ing to all, but especially to lovers of 
literature, who will find choice mor- 
sels in “A Supper of Larks,” “A Suc- 
cessor to Mark Twain,” and “Court- 
ing John Donne.” 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.50. 


The Jacobean Age 
By DAVID MATHEW 

In this volume the author presents 
a study of England, beginning with 
the early seventeenth century and 
concluding with the assassination of 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1628. 
He focuses his attention on political 
trends, central administration, and 
the activities of the Sovereign and 
his satellites. 

Most outstanding of these was 
George Velliers, later the Duke of 
Buckingham, whose life so well mir- 
tors the Jacobean age. Unlike many 
of his predecessors, his prosperity 
survived his patron and he suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself with 
the Prince of Wales and thus re- 
mained throughout the early reign 
of Charles I undisputedly the Court's 
outstanding figure. 


The book closes with the death 
of Buckingham because with him 
vanished from England those who 
had been nurtured on the Jacobean 
philosophy. The coterie which had 
been the power of the court was 
rapidly disintegrating. Death and 
old age made them give way to the 
Caroline period. 

The writer’s reason for choosing 
this particular phase of history is 
that his interest lies in examining 
that period to which can best be 
traced the English contribution to 
the origin of Virginia and Mary- 
land. Thus, his scope has definite 
limitations, and he treats attentively, 
but not exhaustively, the subject of 
the Rescusant and the Puritan. In 
a later volume, entitled, The Early 
Carolines, their problems will be 
given consideration. 

A helpful index enriches the 
book’s value as a reference volume. 
It is, briefly, a scholarly, enlighten- 
ing and intense piece of work. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $5.00. 


The Vatican as a 

World Power 

By JOSEPH BERNHART 
(Translated by George N. Shuster) 

This book purports to be a his- 
torical interpretation of the Papacy 
from the first Christian century to 
the present day. To “interpret” the 
history of a divine institution is de- 
cidedly delicate business and the au- 
thor emerges from his self-imposed 
task leaving more than a suspicion 
in the reader’s mind that he has 
over-emphasized the human element 
in the Papacy at the expense of the 
divine. 

In general the learned doctor ad- 
heres to and stresses again and again 
the doctrine of the divinely con- 
ferred papal primacy of both honor 
and jurisdiction. But when it comes 
to certain practical applications of 
that doctrine, he seems to hesitate, to 
hedge, to question and even to deny. 

This is particularly true of his 
account of the history of the Papacy 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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during the first three centuries. His 
thesis here would seem to be that 
the See of Rome came to a conscious- 
ness of its divine prerogative only 
after three hundred years of non- 
realization and non-assertion. Such 
is the impression left upon the read- 
er’s mind and it agrees with neither 
the teaching of the Church nor with 
the specific acts of the Popes of those 
centuries. 

The most glaringly offensive pas- 
sage in the book, although here no 
doctrine is directly involved, is his 
defense and justification of Savo- 
narola against the Church. There is 
no denying that there have been 
great historians and churchmen who 
have sympathized with the reformer. 
But no loyal Catholic can go so far 
as to justify his conduct and attitude 
in the closing days of his life. To 
characterize and glorify him as “a 
saint” is an affront to any Catholic 
reader with even a_ rudimentary 
knowledge of the facts in the case. 

It is a pity that one should be 
forced to feel this way about the 
book and speak out in condemna- 
tion of it. There is much that is ex- 
cellent and even magnificent in it. 
Its style smacks at times of the heroic 
apologies of Justin, Tertullian and 
Irenaeus. The early heresies, the 
great Fathers of the Church and 
many of the Popes have rarely been 
handled with such clarity and with 
such depth of understanding. 


Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $4.00. 


The Woman Who Was Poor 
By LEON BLOY 

At rare intervals a book appears 
which is startlingly different. It is 
the kind which leads one from chap- 
ter to chapter until it is finished and 
closed with regret that it is not 
longer. 

In The Woman Who Was Poor 
the author has written a novel which 
is very unusual. It is thoroughly 
moral and. Catholic in theme, and 
yet, at times, is realistic to the point 
of offense. Written in a crisp, direct 
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and nervous style, the story moves 
along in a tender and pathetic key 
to a strange, quasi-mystical ending. 
Clotilde (the woman who was poor) 
is a distinct creation in literature. 
She and some of the other characters 
are reminiscent of certain fictional 
creations of Dickens. 

There is in this volume spiritual 
sublimity, vivid realism, and above 
all, a novelty of presentation which 
place the book on the “must-list” 
for those readers who delight in 
finding a classic among the ordinary 
novels coming off the press. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50. 


The Eucharist 
By PETER SKARGA, S.J. 

Ihe reader will be surprised and 
thrilled to find that in this book he 
possesses a treasure dug up from an 
unfortunately buried past. “Skarga” 
is not the name of a living writer but 
of a Polish priest distinguished for 
his defense of the Faith in his native 
land during the sixteenth century. 

That same vigor, fineness of touch 
and mastery of his subject which in 
the field of music we applaud in 
Paderewski, will be found in his fel- 
low patriot in the matter of religion. 

One marvels how any man says 
so much and so clearly in so small 
a space. He covers the whole subject 
of the Holy Eucharist, first as a sac- 
rifice, then as a sacrament, answering 
the questions in people’s minds with 
straightforward answers in short sen- 
tences. He is equally admirable in 
his plain statement of doctrine, his 
use of Sacred Scripture and the 
Fathers, and the homespun compari- 
sons by which he makes the abstrac- 
tions of theology understandable to 
the man in the plain jacket. 

If the Church should eventually 
canonize him, the book would also 
have this mark of quality that it 
would: then be the type recom- 
mended by St. Philip Neri, that is, 
books the names of whose authors 
begin with “S,” Saint. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 


Apostles of Revolution 
By MAX NOMAD 

Max Nomad has written a 
thought-provoking book. Unfortu- 
nately his point of view is defeatist. 
To him “the final triumph of jus- 
tice and equality is a utopian 
dream.” His thesis is that we must 
be in “permanent protest,” mistrust- 


ing our masters and our emanci- 
pators. Pax Christi in regno Christi 
is a concept beyond his intellectual 
ken. 

The purpose of the book as stated 
by the author is “to explain the 
ever-recurring tragic failures of all 
revolutionary movements.” The rose- 
ate dreams of nineteenth-century 
theorists have never materialized 
because the educated leaders soon 
forget the uneducated masses after 
the possession of power. There is 
bitter disillusionment in the state- 
ment: “The essence of all revolu- 
tionary struggle is the enthronement 
of a new privileged minority.” 

After his statement of the philoso- 
phy of revolution, Mr. Nomad ex- 
emplifies his principles in seven 
character studies, beginning with 
Auguste Blanqui—“the teacher of 
Marx and Lenin’’—to Joseph Stalin, 
“The Hierarch.” 

At the end of this readable and 
penetrating book are found notes 
that will satisfy the scholarly reader. 
There is also a bibliography and a 
lengthy alphabetical index. 


Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. $3.50. 


Heralds of Christ the King 


Missionary Record of the North Pacific, 
1837-1878. 


By SISTER MARY THEODORE, S.S.A. 
The authoress, octogenarian Sister 
of Saint Ann, has spent the last sixty 
years at missions in the Pacific 
Northwest. This enables her to re- 
count, in great part from her own 
personal experiences, the story of 
the foundation and growth of the 
Church in the Oregon Territory, 
British Columbia and Alaska. But to 
a first-hand knowledge of facts is 
added a vigorous style and an un- 
usual descriptive power. The his- 
torian will note the new light thrown 
upon the difficulties peculiar to the 
Indian Missions, and the devotee of 
adventure and travel tales will read 
with delight the minute descriptions 
of the journeys over the old fur trade 
routes—hazardous travel by _ birch 
canoe, portage, horse and snow-shoe, 
over thousands of miles of territory. 
The volume commemorates the 
centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of the Church in the Oregon 
Territory. The apostolic labors of 
Father Modeste Demers, first Bishop 
of Vancouver Island, is rightly em- 
phasized, and the work of the Sisters 
of Saint Ann in British Columbia 
also receives its just commendation. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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The story sparkles throughout with 
detailed and picturesque incidents 
that give it color and interest, 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $3.50. 


Ascetical Conferences 
for Religious 


By REV. HENRY A. GABRIEL 

The richness of a varied experi- 
ence in guiding consecrated souls 
and the wealth of a knowledge of 
the asceticisms which are so benign 
to human nature are distilled into 
these pages of Ascetical Conferences 
for Religious. And perhaps the most 
appealing feature of Father Henry 
Gabriel’s treatment of Christian 
thought and living is his emphasis 
on the positive. Christian living and 
asceticism is not a starved existence 
of permanent and persistent denial. 
Human nature indeed must steer 
away from the things which hurt 
and soil. If God however be the 
motive there can be positive realiza- 
tions of deep love and life. 

It is perhaps tragic that the in 
spirations of Father Gabriel’s con 
ferences must be labelled simply 
“for religious.” Such delicacies of in- 
spiration are rare and with some 
reservations they might serve so well 
a world that needs them. But-at 
least this: souls who live after such 
inspiring patterns of Christian 
thought as those described by the 
eminent Jesuit should never be 
objects of sympathy but rather ob- 
jects of envy and emulation. 

B. Herder & Co., St. Louis, Mo. $3.25. 


All in the Day’s Work 
By IDA M. TARBELL 


Many things can happen over a 
period of eighty years. Ida M. Tar- 
bell, reminiscing through the four 
hundred odd pages of her auto 
biography in which she sets them 
down almost chronologically, redis 
covered things that did happen. The 
net result of her recollections is 4 
book vibrant with human interes 
and important by reason of its his 
torical detail. Her gifted pen has 
given us in neat array the comic and 
the tragic, the human and the me- 
chanical devices which mark off the 
various stages of an evolutionary 
struggle engineered and executed by 
almost conscienceless “princes of 
privilege” who showed by their ac 
complishments that from the start 
they were determined to build indus- 
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ial empires no matter what the cost 
io human dignity, personal rights, 
and even life ‘itself. 

Particularly interesting to the stu- 
dent of National History are Miss 
Tarbell’s recollections of association 
with those outstanding figures grave- 
ly responsible for the development 
of our National Industrial Life; 
among others, John D. Rockefeller, 
Henry Ford, H. H. Rogers, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, 
and Woodrow Wilson. Her observa- 
tions, though sympathetic at all 
times, seem to give us a very accurate 
picture of these and other personali- 
ties in their relation to our national 
life. 

At all times convinced that “Chris- 
tian Morality rather than unfair 
privilege constitutes the solid foun- 
dation for an industrial greatness 
that will not dehumanize the very 
people whom it should lift to higher 
levels of culture,” Miss Tarbell de- 
livers a fair indictment of those po- 
litically approved practices which 
have brought our people again and 
again down to the lowest levels of 
economic depression. This is a book 
that should be read attentively not 
only for the information it affords 
but more for the thought it provokes. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.50. 


SHORTER NOTES. 


ON THE HUMOROUS SIDE 
By WILLIAM M. HOLUB 


The sense of humor is so varied 
that no jokesmith can foretell the 
reaction to his efforts to amuse. So 
many sources have been consulted in 
this compilation that all classes will 
find it entertaining. Religion and 
kindred subjects are included, but 
care has been taken to avoid offense. 
Speakers will be grateful to have at 
hand a book from which they can 
cull lighter thoughts for many occa- 
sions. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.50. 


PIONEER CATHOLIC HISTORY 
OF OREGON 


Centennial Edition 
By EDWIN V. O’HARA 

Fathers Blanchet and Demers, 
founders of the Church in Oregon, 
made their memorable journey to 
Western Canada and Oregon, just 
one hundred years ago. Bishop 
O'Hara presents this fourth and cen- 
tennial edition of his excellent little 


volume to commemorate the fact. 
The first edition appeared in 1911. 
As might well be expected, the nar- 
rative of the pioneer Church in the 
Oregon-Canadian Northwest is re- 
plete with adventure, danger and 
sacrifice for the apostles who made 
this wilderness their permanent 
abode. It is the story of “journeyings 
often,” “perils of rivers,” “perils of 
robbers,” an account of lives spent 
unsung amongst the Indian tribes. 
The account of the spread of the 
Church is not the only subject mat- 
ter of the book. The much-discussed 
Whitman Legend is treated in some 
detail. Difficulties arising out of the 
American and Canadian immigra- 
tions into the jointly occupied Ore- 
gon Territory are considered. The 
conduct and government of the 
Hudson Bay Company is touched 
upon, and its favorable attitude to- 
wards the missionaries is noted. 
The appended bibliography is of 
great value to the research student. 
The author is blessed with a very 
readable style. 
Se. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.00. 


COMMUNISM QUESTIONED 
AND ANSWERED 


By R. M. DOWDALL, 0.P. 


Father Dowdall provides in this 
book a criticism of the teachings of 
Communism from the viewpoint of 
Catholic doctrine in a question and 
answer form. It is intended for stu- 
dents of secondary schools but it 
should have an appeal for a much 
wider circle. The author examines 
the tenets of Communism and shows 
convincingly that it is false on 
economic, moral and_ philosophic 
grounds. There is clarity and force 
in the refutation. A good bibli- 
ography is added. 

Irish Rosary Office, Dominick St., Dublin, 1/6. 


Paper covers. 


A GUIDE TO THE ENCYCLICALS OF 
THE ROMAN PONTIFFS FROM LEO 
XIII TO THE PRESENT DAY, 1878-1937 


By SISTER M. CLAUDIA CARLEN, I.H.M. 

The encyclical letters of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs are rich sources of 
Christian doctrine and true sign- 
posts pointing the way for both 
Church and society to follow. In 
order to stimulate the study of these 
pontifical letters, Sister Claudia of 
Marygrove College has compiled this 
book. A great amount of research 
must have been expended in its com- 
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pilation. It tells where to find the 
original Latin text, translations, 
summaries and commentaries in vari- 
ous languages. Everything is thor- 
oughly indexed. This is a pioneer 
effort which will prove of great bene- 
fit to students and others interested 
in the study of these papal letters. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York. $2.00. 


THE HAPPY LIFE 


By AURELIUS AUGUSTINE. Translated by 
LUDWIG SCHOPP, PH.D. 

Among the thoughts attending St. 
Augustine’s entrance into his Cath- 
olic career were those recorded in 
his De Beata Vita. This early 
rhetorical production dealing with 
philosophical discussion of the ele- 
ments contributive to human happi- 
ness reveals what engaged the mas- 
ter mind at this period of his life. 
In order to make this worthwhile 
writing better known to people of 
our generation Doctor Schopp has 
builded a book entitled The Happy 
Life. Introductory chapters review 
the life of the great African and dis- 
cuss the content of the Augustinian 
text. The body of the work is con- 
stituted by the text and translation 
of De Beata Vita facing each other 
on opposite pages. The translation 
of the Migne Patrologia Latina ver- 
sion of the text will be appreciated 
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for its quality by students of Patris- 
tic Latin. The book concludes with 
a collection of notes explanatory of 
the text and translation. This latest 
contribution to Augustiana recom- 
mends itself to the philosopher and 
theologian. 
R. Herder Co. St, Louls, Me. $1.80. 
HERE ONLY A DOVE 
By SISTER MARIS STELLA 

First books are milestones in the 
making of reputations. “This first 
book finds a reputation already 
made among the discriminating in 
poetry who have awaited impatiently 
its publication, Within her chosen 
limits Sister Maris Stella’s is at once 
the least publicized and the most 
distinguished voice in American 
poetry today. Her singing is a rare 
fusion of delicacy and strength, pas- 
sion and restraint. Working in the 
most tradition-trammeled of forms, 
she molds her sonnets to magnifi- 
cent contemporaneity, They emerge 
fresh, unspoiled, with the brilliance 
and verve of a passage from Ravel. 
\ book to read and to give to your 
friends to read as a proof that Cath- 
olic poetry can be more than pietry! 
St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $1.25. 


THE THREE WAYS 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By PERE GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 0.P. 


OF THE 


This book is a synopsis of the 
author's larger works, Christian Per- 
fection and Contemplation, and The 
Love of God and the Cross of Jesus, 
intended for all souls desirous of liv- 
ing a real, spiritual life. It treats in 
simple language of the three main 
periods of the spiritual life and the 
“conversions” which must be under- 
gone before entering upon them. 
the author brings to his work not 
only the experience of an expert 
spiritual guide, but also the author- 
ity of a recognized theologian. There 
is solid doctrine and much encour- 
agement in this book. 

Benziger Bros., New York. $1.25. 


FRANCISCO FRANCO 
By JOAQUIN ARRARAS 


Che first edition of this authorized 
biography merited the praise of our 
reviewer, who considered the story 
“authoritatively, objectively and bril- 
liantly told.” The present volume is 
a new and enlarged edition, which 
brings the story of General Franco 
and his military career down to the 





conquest of Catalonia and the siege 
of Madrid. There are supplementary 
military maps and several pages of 
photographs which augment the 
alue of an excellent biography of 
one of the most misunderstood men 
of the present day, His real char- 
acter and significance are shown in 
this book. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis, $2.50. 


THE MODERN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ORDER—A SYMPOSIUM 

This Symposium edited by Our 
Sunday Visitor Press is interesting 
and useful. Among its most promi- 
nent contributors are: Monsignors 
Sheen, Ryan and Haas, Fathers Gil- 
lis, Coughlin, Cronin and Schmiede- 
ler; the Jesuit Fathers, Parsons and 
Husslein. Non-Catholics are repre- 
sented by the Hon. H. A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. W. 
Green, President of the A. F. of L., 
and Mr. Homey Martin, of the C. 1. 
O. Few would question the com- 
petence of such men, 

Not only are the writers capable, 
but each of them writes on the 
subject he has specialized in’ for 
years. For example, Communism is 
splendidly treated by Msgr. Sheen; 
Fascism and Nazism by Fr. Gillis; 
Labor Unions by Msgr. Haas. Fr. 
Coughlin and Fr. Cronin defend 
their opposite conclusions on the 
soundness of the present banking 
and monetary set-up. 

Study Clubs especially will find 
this book valuable as an introduc- 
tion to the writings of each of the 
symMposiasts, 


Our Sunday Visitor Press, $1.50. 


SIXTEEN STEPS TO THE CHURCH 


By. H. O°H. WALKER, S.J. and EDMUND J, 
FORTMAN, S.J. 

This is a novel and ingenious out- 
line of apologetics, The scheme in 
itself is a complete and logical proof 
that the Catholic Church is the true 
Church of Christ. The method is 
outlined in such a way that by open- 
ing the handbook in the middle one 
may read at a glance the steps of 
the proof, and also the various 
points which in particular cases need 
to be proved. The scheme is well 
thought out and very helpful to all, 
especially to the laity, for whom it 
is principally intended, and who can 
do so much good in the way of 
spreading the Faith. One point that 
is omitted is the obligation of those 
who are convinced that the Catholic 
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Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray. 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. Ronan O'Connor, C, P. 
Rev. Flavian Mullins, C.P, 
Rev. Casimir Taylor, C.P. 
Rev, John J. Brophy 
Rev. Robert McDonald 
Rev. Charles E. Lane, 8.J. 
pores M. Concordia, O.P 
Sr. Walburgis (Brunner) 
Sr. , has Carmel 
Sr. Mary of St. Francis de Sales 
Sr. Mary Maurice 
Sr. Catherine Francis ‘Paloney) 
Sr. Mary Louls (Walsh) 
Harry Shackelton 
Joseph Cairney 
Marie Clements 
Mary Ann Kennedy 
Donald Smith 
Catherine F, Mulligan 
Saverio Retone 
Patrick Murphy 
Alice Andreoli 
Mary Teresa Cusick 
Thomas H., Cross 
Mary E, McDonough 
Agnes Schreiner 
Elizabeth DeLea 
George J. Hoffman 
Sarah Nannery 
Ellen M. Mooney 
Mary Ann Connaughton 
— re ~ 
Mary A. Breslin 
Catherine Maloney 
Henry C. Green 
Johanna Murnane 
Francis F. McCann 
Isabel Ryan Kennedy 
Frank Joers 
Michael Cronin 
Charles Niedecken 
Nellie T. Boyan 
Joseph A. Wolk 
Marianne Wiley 
Edward G. Gurren 
Mary E. Fritsch 
Thomas Madden 
Anna Conaty 
Catherine Scannell 
Mary Ahles 
| a mae bam Rech 
Sylvester B. Doyle 
ichae) A, Sullivan 
Thomas Hannon 
Charles F. Willemin 
Frank Dougherty 
Alban Heimbuecher 
Sophia Heimbuecher 
Emma _ Heimbuecher 
Rosa Faath 
Henry J. Faath 
John Murphy 
John M. Rowen, Jr. 
Henry Casterline 
Ella Parks 
Peter Mulroy 
Louis M. Minielli 
Mary McEachern 
Mrs, John J. ~“eenael 
Mrs, J. D. Rya 
Francis J. Nugent 
Julia Lyons 
Albert H. Moore 
Michael Nelligan 
Margaret Yaeger 
ary A. Sullivan 
Annie Campbell 
Catherine Lynch 
Delia Mulready 
John McNulty 
P. F. Mullaney 
Edward Dignam 
Isabel Pooley 
John J. L _ 
John F. 
Peter Henry i pitepatrick 
Mary Char 
Thomas F. O’Brien 
Mary E. Wrighter 
John Nagle 
Daniel P. Cain 
Hannah M. Desmond 
Mrs, P. Martinez 
Owen McKenna 
Agnes G. Welsh 
Mrs. James J. Carey 
Joseph Karcher 
Anna Binder 
Mary Elizabeth Gates 
Charles A. Farrell 
Joseph C. McCarthy 
— Poelking 
8. Kiste 
Rev. Charles Duffey 
Rev. Patrick Fox 
Rev. J. V. Tobin 
Rev. Chasies Francis Fuchs 
Mother M. Theresa (Wehrheim) 
Sr. Mary Patricius (Regan) 
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Church is the true Church to enter 
ino it. A good reference book list is 
added. 


fhe Queen's Work, St. Louls, Mo. $.50, 


yesUS THE MESSIAH 

The Four Gospels in one narra- 
ive, according to the chronological 
der, with many illustrations, by 
|, M. Bover, S.J., Professor at the 
Gregorian University, Rome. (Sec- 
ond revised edition) . 

This is a very handy little book, 
attractive, easy to read, and well 
hound. Pains have been taken to 
give the whole of the sacred text. 
This harmony of the Gospels con- 
wins nothing but what the Holy 
Ghost has inspired the Evangelists to 
record. The great advantage of the 
book—whether for priest, religious 
sudent or lay person—will be the 
possessing of the pure Word of God 
in all its strength and beauty. We 
heartily recommend it to all who 
love the Gospels, and also to those 
who have not as yet found the hid- 
den manna. 
¢, Wildermann Co., Inc., New York. $1.00. 





PILGRIM PLACES IN NORTH AMERICA 
By RALPH and HENRY Woops 


This is probably the first book of 
its kind published in the country 
and it is a very interesting one. ‘The 
shrines, rather fully described, are 
located mainly in the United States 
and Canada, the one Mexican shrine 
being Our Lady's at Guadalupe. A 


map is furnished on which the 
shrines are marked and travel direc- 
tions are also given. The authors 


realize that they may have omitted , 


some shrines and would be pleased 
to hear about them. St. Michael's 
Monastery in Union City (formerly 
West Hoboken), N. J., ought to be 
included, for it attracted and 
continues to attract many pilgrims 
from all over the country. The Fran- 
ciscan Mission in New Smyrna, Fla., 
is another. 


has 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50. 


MARRIAGE 
By BISHOP VON STRENG 

The matter of this book, trans- 
lated from the German by Rev. 


Charles V. Bruehl, was intended as 
a course of instructions for the mar- 
ried, as well as for those who con- 
template marriage. The manner of 
treatment is characterized by thor- 
oughness and a discreet candor about 
the rights and duties of marriage. 
The author writes with genuine 
sympathy and deep understanding 
of the problems of married life. He 
maintains that the way 
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ARYGROVE 


A Catholic College that pre- 

pores young women for 
Catholic Life and Catholic Leadership 
in the world as it is today. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN, MARYGROVE COLLECE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Nazareth College and Academy 


Nazareth, Kentucky 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in which the student body is limited. 
126th year, 


Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 





The Brothers of Mercy of St. John of God, 
who care for and nurse male patients, both in 
hospitals and in private homes, are seeking can- 
didates. 

Young men from the age of 17 to 37, who 
feel themselves called to this noble work, will 
pleasz apply to 
The Novice Master, Brothers of Mercy 








49 Cottage St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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happy married life is by rising to 
the Christian ideal, not by catering 
to selfish weakness. The sacramental 
grace bestowed in Christian mar- 
riage will enable married partners 
to make sacrifices otherwise morally 
impossible. There is much wisdom 
in this book and it is heartily recom- 
mended to those for whom intended. 
The clergy, too, will find it most 
helpful for their instructions on 
marriage, 

Bensiger Bros., New York, $1.50. 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P 


6700 No. Hariem Avenue 
Chicago, ti. 
















































ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted b 


zee Bet of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
Vania with power to confer Deg: 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For 
fon-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. B. 

Address Registrar 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


Erractivs college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 


Junior Dept., 63rd ’ 
Catalog. ° rd year. Moderate rate. 





Registrar, Box 8, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 
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Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 
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ARCHCONFRATERNITY 


of the Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ 


After Vacation—What? 


URING THE DAYS OF your vacation and relaxation did you — 
make any attempt to keep recollected and to walk in the pres- 
ence of God? How often have you thought of Christ Crucified? 
Have you kept your crucifix close by, and often taken refuge in 
those sacred words? What spiritual reading have you made, es- 
pecially on Our Lord’s Sacred Passion? Have you frequently been 
spiritually strengthened by the merits of Christ’s Passion in the 
Sacrament of Penance? Have you worshipped at the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice with piety and fervor—and nourished your soul with the 
Sacrificial Food as often as possible? 

This is the way all good Christians strive to live at all times— 
but especially do all good members of the Archconfraternity of 
the Passion, because it is the sum and substance of their Rule of 
Life as set forth in the Manual of the society. 

Rest does not mean idleness, but rather recuperation, contem- 
plation and prayer. In labor we expend vital strength and 
energy; in rest we examine ourselves, repair ourselves and _re- 
cuperate. Therefore, a holy day, or a vacation is given to us not 
to idle away, but that we may sanctify it. A man who idles away 
his time, far from being rested by it, will have to make a greater 
effort to return to work, for idleness stupefies us and increases 
our laziness. When a man pours himself out entirely on earthly 
pleasures, he remains more ensnared and enslaved than ever; 
fatigue and privation become more difficult and irksome. Pleas- 
ure does not remove hunger, but causes hunger. 

Rest is necessary to everybody, and prayer is necessary to every 
soul. But rest is contemplation, recuperation, prayer. Here below 
God is our temporal repose; up there He will be our eternal. 


St. MIcHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
DirREcTOR GENERAL 


Special Notice 


The Certificate of Membership in the Archconfraternity of 
the Passion will be sent to members who request it. 


GEMMAS LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


B: ESSED Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

[ts purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
‘Tue Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of July, 1939 


PRN 6555.6 05a cone sto a Ts 19 
Coe en eee 12,108 
Holy Communions ............ 6,601 
Visits to B. Sacrament.......... 9,682 
Spiritual Communions ......... 25,679 
Benediction Services ........... 3,941 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ........... 13,357 
Stations of the Cross............ 5.448 
Visits to. the Crucifix........... 13,709 
Beads of the Five Wounds...... 2,329 
Offerings of PP. Blood.......... 40,972 
Visits to Our Lady............. 11,053 
AR aCe 9,709 
Beads of the Seven Dolors...... 2,163 
Ejaculatory Prayers ..........-. 450,220 
Hours of Study, Reading....... 5,326 
eee ee 19.477 
Acts of Kindness, Charity....... 8,156 
MN ECE ask F sfevicind hse ews 30,452 
Prayers, Devotions ............ 18,691 
oe 7.201 
EE ME i coke cain cnsen ues 7,630 
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Sr. Mary Francis Raphael (Stutes) 


Sr. ary Camillus (McGirr) 


Sr. of the Sacred Heat (Melletin) 


, eR M. Ansborough 


dmund Keane 

ngela C. Lehr 
Patrick O’Brien 
Christopher O'Reilly 
Guy Joseph Moss 
Elizabeth Mullins 
Jane Lynch 
Racha! Manley 
Sadie Davis 
James R. Meany 
Dennis Downs 
Julia Russell 
Kathryn F. Barry 
Elizabeth jordan. 
James O'Leary 
John Gibbons 
John Prossner 
Mary Ivory ee 
George Paretti 
Frederick Murphy 
Cornelius Donovan 
George A. Perry 
James B. Perry 
Elizabeth O'Neill 

William Ferring 
Martin J. Qality 

Mary F. —_ 
Anthony A. Lutz 
George Littlewood 
George Hesterberg 
Charles H. Jack 
Francis A. Williams 
Chris. Hyland 
Mary Agnes Schmidt 
John P. Keegan 
Thomas Masterson 
Irene Zorskas 
Mary L. Cosgrove 
Anna McLoughlin 
William H. Koen 
James Christy 
wary ss 


raf 
Frank Sperber 
Mr. J. + prcae, 
Mary } .. 
Catharine. Heafeey 
Lucy Dietz 
Valentine Nadaillac 
Patrick Cooney 
Mary McCue 
William F. Hogan 
Margaret C. O'Neill 
Joseph Ganster 
William F. McManus 


igen Selly 
ary Veronica Flynn 


James W. Greene 

Mary E. McGoldrick 

Margaret Loretta Kelly 

Thomas Kirven 

om hine F. Connell 
A. Doherty 

Ellen M. Wright 


1 
Joseph J. Miller 
Edward J. Caulfield 
Chad. McCullough 
Regina Hageman 


Edward 4 Manley 


ohn Egan 
Nicholas Schmidt 
John Behm 
Joseph Campagna 
Jennie Hourigan 
Margaret Egan 
Daniel Sheehan 
Anna Weisenberger 
Sarah E. Driscoll 
Alexander Hutcheson 
Mary Quirk 
Mrs. J. D. Ryan 
Patrick Marke 
Mrs. F. Vanderholt 
George Kissner 
Jerry McMahon 
Mrs. McKenna 
Anna Brinol 
Anna Sarchioni 
Edward Cummings 
Mary Snee 
Elizabeth paemaowte® 


Jo Igoe 
Catherine M. Bochales 
Charles M. Hughes 
George Smith 

John 8. Carter 
Clara Schunck 
Anna C. Ferris 
Marion Fix 

| a ae M. Kuntz 
Edgar J. Tully 
Philip V. Dunn 
Barbara Ann Wiesel 
Dennis Berberich 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 
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INDEX FOR THE SIGN 


——— and all those who have copies of The Sign bound 
will be glad to know that an alphabetical index of Volume 


XVIII (August, 1938—July, 1939) has been prepared. 


If you wish a copy please let us know and it will be sent to you. 


In order to defray the expenses of preparing and printing this 


detailed index, there is a charge of ten cents. 


This index reveals the startling amount of information which 
is contained in the 768 pages which make up one volume of 
The Sign which you receive for the remarkably low price of 


two dollars. 


If up to the present you have not had your copies bound, begin 
now. You will find that the bound volumes constitute a veritable 
encyclopedia of information on current events, international 
affairs, theology, biography, philosophy, books, the missions, 


literature, devotion, fiction, poetry and sociology. 


In The Sign you see America and the world through the eyes 


of the best living Catholic authors. 


BIND YOUR COPIES OF THE SIGN 


ORDER YOUR INDEX NOW 























International News 


Who Shall Tell Their Sorrow? 


No pose this—but an actual picture of a Chinese family after 
an air raid. Gathered about the body of a lifeless loved one, they 


watch the departing planes in grief, in anger, in despair. 


The war has reached Hunan. Read in this issue the accounts 
of two raids which wrought havoc in two Passionist Missions: 
“Bombs for Lunch” and “Sunshine Brings the Bombers.” 


Please send what you can to: 


THE HUNAN RELIEF FUND 


rHE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 











